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The only 
100 k.p. V-8 
in the low- 
priced field! 












Only Ford gives 
you 100 horse- 
power, only Ford gives you the extra 
smoothness of an eight, only Ford 
gives you a “V" type engine—the 
kind used in America's costliest cars! 










‘FORDS OUT FRONT 


WITH CROSS-COUNTRY 
COMFORT /” 






A day behind the wheel of the big new Ford will show you what 
real comfort means! Here’s a car with solid sureness on any road 
. a car that’s easy to handle, fun to drive. The stabilized 

chassis rides steadily even in cross winds and on curves. New 
multi-leaf ‘‘Rest-ride’’ springs cushion the miles. Deep, soft, 
correct-posture seats give you perfect relaxation. Plenty of 

room all around you. And that flexible, smoother, quieter, 

more powerful Ford V-8 engine levels the hills and thrives 

on distance! See your friendly Ford Dealer today! 





Tune in... The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 
9:30-10 p.m., E.D.S.T. The FORD Sunday Evening Hour 
—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.D.S.T, 


SE a ae 


Fa, 


merica is taking to the highways— 
highways that too often lead to the 
cemetery. 

It is understandable that after be- 
ing restricted in traveling for four long 
years by gasoline rationing and other 
wartime conditions, people now have 
the urge to get out in the family car, go 
places and see things. 

Unfortunately, however, many cars 
are unfit for safe driving. Not count- 
ing the comparatively few automobiles 
produced since VJ-Day, the youngest of 
the cars on the road today are five 
years old, with the majority of them 
six, seven and even to years old. Many 
are rolling on dangerously old tires. 


2» * * 


So it is not surprising that the 
toll of death and injury by automobile 
accidents is mounting at a ghastly pace. 
More than 5.400 Americans were killed 
in automobile accidents in the first two 
months of this year. In 1941 the toll 
was 40,000 people killed and 1,450,000 
injured. This frightful record is likely 
to be exceeded this year. 

It is no assurance of safety that 
your own car is in good mechanical 
condition. Or that you yourself are a 
careful and thoughtful driver. The car 
coming toward you on the road may 
have death at the wheel. The time when 
its steering mechanism is due to go or 
one of its old worn-out tires due to 
“blow” may be that moment when it is 
passing you. 

Or its ‘driver may be intoxicated or 
a confirmed “speeder” or otherwise un- 
fit to be behind the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. 


co * * 


In many states compulsory “in- 
spection” at regular periods has served 
to keep off the road—until proper re- 
pairs were made—many cars whose 
poor mechanical condition made them a 
hazard to other motorists as well as 
their owners. But this safeguard does 
not solve the problem of the unfit 
driver. Some months ago the National 
Safety, Council set out to learn what 
types of persons make the best auto- 
mobile drivers. It concluded that those 
lacking normel intelligence lack the 
alertness necessary to a good driver; 
and those with an unusually high I1.Q. 
are too often preoccupied with their 
own thoughts. The conclusion was the 
people of average intellect make the 
safest drivers. 

This may be true. But it does not 
follow that most automobile accidents 
are caused by those of less-than-aver- 
age or above-average intelligence. For 
aside from breakdowns in the cars, 
mechanism or tires, the great majority 
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Public Roads Administration 


WATCH OUT! Accidents, waiting to 
happen. 


of accidents are caused by recklessness, 
speeding and drinking. Of course, there 
should be more emphasis placed on a 
person’s intelligence as a qualification 
for a driver's license. A person does 
not have to be highly educated to have 
normal intelligence. 

In one state a driving license can 
be purchased for 25¢ at the corner 
drugstore. In Philadelphia recently a 
little girl was killed by an automobile 
driven by a man who had been issued a 
learner’s permit. His defense was that 
he ‘did not see’”’ the child; examination 
disclosed that the man’s eyesight was 
so poor he could not see more than 10 
feet. 


* * * 


Uniform automotive require- 
ments and uniform qualifications for 
motor licenses in all states have been 
suggested. By such a program, those in- 
competent to drive a car would be un- 
able to secure a license. But the pro- 
gram should go even farther, and make 
it possible to weed out those who al- 
ready have licenses but are unqualified 
by safety standards. 

Another suggestion is to issue a 
driver’s license in the form of a book- 
let, in which authorities would enter the 
holder’s accidents and _ violations of 
trafic rules. Renewal of the license 
would be determined by the driver’s 
recorded “history.” Habitual offenders 
should be denied the right to drive. 


Whatever the course followed, ° 


something must be done to make our 
highways safer and put an end to the 
appalling and ever-mounting slaughter. 


Cordially, 


ae Se 


Publisher 
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“. .. IT'S ROUGH SAILING ahead for this boy 
friend unless he learns to take better care of 
his hair. What a sight! Hard to comb, dull 
and lifeless, and . . . yep, loose dandruff, too. 
He’s certainly got Dry Scalp. . . I’d better 
tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!”’ 


Har looks betlér... 
scaly feels betlér... 
when you check 





HE’S PROUD OF HIS HAIR now, thanks to 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. It can help yours, too. 
See what just a few drops a day will do. 
Bring new life, new neatness, to your hair. 
Waseline’ Hair Tonic supplements the nat- 
ural scalp oils . . . contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo to check 
loose dandruff and relieve itchy scalp. It’s 
double care... both scalp and hair and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


a6. v. 6. FAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 








Tey this Protecting’ Food! 


As people grow older and digestion becomes 
weakened or impaired they often need larger 
amounts of certain food elements to maintain 
strength and vitality. Ovaltine can help in 
these important ways: 

First, each cup supplies a wide variety of 
food elements which are frequently deficient 
in diets of elderly people. High-quality pro- 
teins, food minerals Iron, Calcium and Phos- 
phorus, and vitamins A, B1, C, D, Gand Niacin. 

Second, it furnishes these vital factors in 
food-drink form. Ovaltine is specially proc- 
essed for easy digestion. 

Third, taken warm at bedtime, Ovaltine 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. So try 
it, today—to get the extra nourishment needed 
to maintain strength and vitality. 


OVALTINE 
MENDas oulRON 


without Needle and Thread! 
NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, 
as you iron! Quickly, easily, mends holes, 
tears, snags, worn spots in shirts, blouses, 
coats, dresses, trousers, underwear, hosiery, 
bedsheets, towels, tablecloths, etc Merds are 
smooth and neat; no lumps. Will not 
come off; stands washing, dry-cleaning. 
Save many hours of tedious mending 
darning. Save money! Sells tike 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny pestal will do. 
SEND NO MONEY-—uet your name, 


KRISTEE CO. 
866 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


GREETING CARDS 


Turn spare hours into cash teking orders for America’s leading 
ii e of distinctive greeting cards. 8 Christmas card assort- 
ments... 14 other greeting card assortments. A BIG line 

. a QUALITY line! Several assortments with Scripture 
texts and Christian verses. 


Send for descriptive wholesale and retail price list — Today! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept. 36 Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


stcevecess SWEATERS iti 


MEN 
100% Virgin Wool—Beige, Blue, 
Maize, Grey—Small, Medium, Large. 


$4 95 plus postage, or remit with order and save 
. postage. Money Back Guarantee. 


MICHAEL SPORTWEAR COMPANY 
10154 94 Street Ozone Park 17, N. Y. 

























| WARBLE| Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Ovcrall size, height 30 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 














Ourselves 





Brief letters from readers on subjects 
of current interest are cordially welcomed. 
Address: PATHFINDER, 1323 M Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


"Unfair": As a regular and critical 
reader of PATHFINDER I fail to find any- 
thing couched within any of my copies 
warranting the criticism offered in the issue 
of June 19 by Rev. L. W. Reneau of Anti- 
och, Cal. He avers the publisher is “anti- 
labor” and “clearly biased in favor of the 
big coal operators.” In fact, the splendid 
informative article entitled ““‘UMW’s Strike 
History,” found in the issue which he 
criticizes in particular, is a complete and 
ample refutation of his unfair, ill-founded 
charges; and is alone well worth the price 
of a year’s subscription. To cancel one’s 
subscription just because one cannot en- 
dorse everything found in a given maga- 
zine amounts to about the same as “t row- 
ing out the child with the bath”—and just 
as foolish. With magazines as with ser- 
mons: Prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good. 

David W. Adams, Martinsburg, Pa. 

Gimme: Men who would scorn pri- 
vate aid will take a Government check 
proudly. From the huge corporation to the 
most humble pensioner the cry is give, give 
us more, ... If the present trend for so- 
cialization continues we can look forward 
to the time when the stork will be closely 
followed by a Government official who will 
fit us with our first pair of triangle trous- 
ers. From then on we will not have to 
bother with the tiresome details of such 
trivial things as investments, insurance or 
savings accounts. 

Frank G, Wilson, Red Lodge, Mont. 


Democracy: I read that the Anzlo- 
American bloc is “helping” set up a ““dem- 
ocratic” form of government in Greece 
and meddling in the internal affairs of 
Eerypt, Transjordania, Iraq, Palestine, 
China, Iceland, India, Spain, etc. Is this 
the real American policy? Are these peo- 
ples we are supposedly helping ready for 
democracy? Aren't we leaving everything 
to our politicians? With black markets 
flourishing, power politics the rule, .news- 
papers and radio for the most part con- 
trolled by one line of thought in our 
country, are we, ourselves, ready for de- 
mocracy? 


Muriel Roberts, /dyllwild, Cal. 


Same Boat: In regard to the item 
“Shackled Oil” (PATHFINDER, June 19) 
stating that unless the ceiling prices on 
oils are lifted a number of independent oil 
men will be compelled to stop production, 
I would like to add a few remarks of my 
own. The independent oil producers are 
not alone in this struggle, because thou- 
sands of independent merchants have al- 


ready been closed. And unless price con- 
trol is lifted thousands more will be com- 
pelled to close, while the chain and large 
stores are reaping a harvest. ... Had the 
OPA controlled labor and allowed a fair 
profit on all farm products and manufac- 
tured items we would now have been in 
the greatest era of prosperity that America 
had ever witnessed, 
C. T. Shaffer, Sharon, Pa. 


Old Glory: Regarding your cover for 
June 5, Army regulations were always 


specific that the National Colors never 
render salute to anyone, or anything. The 
picture shows the Colors being dipped 
while a bugler sounds taps in a cemetery. 





Acme 


Taps ... over the hills of Arlington. 


Has the War Department changed the 
regulations? Where is the cemetery? To 
what organization do the soldiers belong? 
William H. Proper, Buffalo, Mo. 

[The regulation that the flag “should 
not be dipped to any person or thing” still 
stands. In our cover picture the flag is not 
dipped; its position is due to the position of 
the staff in the leather socket, a part of the 
colorbearer’s equipment. The photo 
taken in Arlington cemetery. The color guard 
and bugler wear the insignia of the Military 
District of Washington.—Ed. ] 


was 


Good Scouts: Kindly accept the sin- 
cere thanks of the Boy Scouts of America 
for the story and picture in connection 
with the 36th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council (PATHFINDER, June 5). The 
Boy Scouts of America, along with other 
national youth serving agencies, is doing 
its best to overcome America’s No. 1 prob- 
lem—that of delinquency—and we deeply 
appreciate such fine co-operation on your 
part, 

Boy Scouts of America, 
Leslie C. Stratton 


Smile When You Say That: While it 
is quite nice to have a full set of teeth, 
either natural or artificial, I consider it quite 
improper and bad taste to have these grin- 
ning pictures of our public men, especially 
our President, published in newspapers 
end magazines. Take their pictures when 
they look sober . it would be showing 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
. and possessions. 


cago, Ill., 
tion price $1.00 per year in U.S 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 53, Number 26. 
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more respect for the persons. And remem- | 


ber, a grin is not a smile. 
K. A. Anplund, Potter, Neb. 


[News pictures of public officials are | 


generally taken “on the spot’”—that is, when 
they are making an announcement of public 
interest. Sometimes the subject is smiling, 
sometimes frowning. We can only grin and 
bear it—Ed.] 


Pro-American: Please change your | 


policy to one of pro-Americanism—strict- 
ly. You have fallen for that super-propa- 
ganda of being sucker for the world... 
we won the war keep us fed and 
strong to defend what we have. Let the 
war-torn countries wrest their own liv- 
ing from the soil. This is the growing 
season, 
George Reid; Clifton, N.J. 


Bars of Gold: In a recent issue of | 
PATHFINDER, the writer-of “Deep Gold,” | 
an article on gold mining, referred to the | 


pouring of molten gold “into 125-150 lb. 


bricks.” According to Webster, “gold | 


brick” refers to “a bar or brick of spuri- 


ous metal gilded and used by swindlers— 
a worthless substitute delivered for the | 
genuine article, etc.” My husband, having | 


mined gold for almost 50 years, feels that 


the use of the term “gold brick” should | 


be avoided (in referring to the mining of 


gold) and the word “bar” or “bullion” | 


used, 
Mrs. Leslie D. Spell, 
Twentynine Palms, Cal. 


[Agreed. No truck with “gold bricks.”— | 


Ed.] 


Utopia: In conjunction with a plan 
to help make the nation more conscious 
of the value of understanding the other 


fellow’s viewpoint, many ideas could be | 


developed. For example, somewhere in 


the Midwest could be located a mecca for | 
writers, artists, actors, musicians, scholars | 
and others .. . a haven of free speech, | 
cultural growth and neighborly companion- | 
ship. A great all-American symphony or- | 
chestra and other cultural groups could be | 
organized. Profits could be devoted to the | 
education and development of under- | 
privileged and crippled children in this | 


country and throughout the world. 
Lynden D, Mitchell, Muncie, Ind. 


Army Training: Just a word to those | 
who object to compulsory military train- | 


ing. Wouldn’t you rather have your son 
in a well-trained army than in an army 
of rookies? There is no substitute for war 
—every nation on earth envies us. Envy 
breeds hatred. To protect your boy. from 
being slaughtered on the battlefield plead 
to your Government for compulsory mili- 
tary training and atomic supremacy. 
G. A, Selvidge, Hurley, N. Mex. 


Oops! In a recent issue of Patu- 
FINDER it was stated that MGM produced 
The Postman Always Rings Twice and 


Mildred Pierce. Don’t look now, but I'll | 


bet a dollar to a button that Warner Bros. 
produced Mildred Pierce. Right? 
Jack Allred, Greensboro, N.C. 
[Right. Excuse it, please —Ed.] 
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Kgelice Wt 


OU’VE- BEEN KEEPING THEM BUSY 
... for almost 40 years / 


Fathers and sons; and daughters too...in the tire 
plant at LEE of Conshohocken... have been kept 
busy twelve months a year, season after scason, 


making LEE DeLuxe ‘tires for you. 


You found a better “car carrier’ tn LEE DeLuxc 
tires because LEE of Conshohocken workers put 


more into these tires. You. received your reward 


in tires that give you more for your dollar in 


< 


dependable, faaslleilielmianslec year after year. 


And vear after vear advances are made... advances 


in engineering, construction and manufacturing 
methods which have gained and held the friend- 


ship and respect of a legion of buyers 
who prefer LEE Oya Rip cameras B . -* 
RAYON 


L r E Of Conshotocker, JIRES 


CEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPO RATLOe 


CONSt On Gn @ a. | PA nN 


Republic Rubber Division Industrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 








1. SAVE wheat 

products and fats. 

These two precious 

food elements can 

keep people over- Ra. She 

seas alive. (Their last harvest was disastrously small because 
of crop failures. They have almost nothing left.) 


So when you plan your meals, remember how great is 
their need—how great can be your help if you will save and 
share fats and oils and wheat products such as breads, 
macaroni, pies, cakes, cookies. In their place, use more of 
the good plentiful foods like potatoes, eggs, fish, fresh 
poultry, fresh fruits and vegetables. 


3. WASTE nothing! gage 
Make every crust, every : <q 


crumb of bread count. Use up dry bread as melba toast or 


as stuffing for poultry and fish. Roll out the crumbs to top 
scalloped dishes, Never throw out leftover sandwiches. Dip 


them in beaten egg, fry them in a little drippings, and you have 
a fine hot dish for lunch! Save all drippings to use in cooking. 


Every one of us can do this much to share with the hungry 
and dying. (Many can still help more by growing and preserving 
more food!) But remember! They can’t wait! Each day from now 
until the next harvest, more and more are going to die of starva- 
tion unless we get the needed food supplies to them. Start today! 





Prepared by the Advertising Council in cooperation 


2. SHARE a meal 

with the hungry every 

day . . . a meal with no bread (you won't miss it too much 
with plenty of potatoes) . . . a meal with a refreshing fruit 
dessert insttad of pie, cake or cookies. That’s not much of 
a hardship, is it? 


Remember these other wheat-and-fat saving tricks, too. 
When you bake pies, leave off the top crust. Instead of 
regular sandwiches, make open-face ones whenever pos- 
sible. When you do serve bread, share it with the hungry 
by eating a slice or two less than you ordinarily do. Use 
unthickened gravies. 





SAVE WHEAT ANWO FATS — 


FIGHT PHUUNWE / 





SHARE A MEAL EVERY DAY 


with the President’s Famine Emergency Committee. 
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Roy Pinney from Shostar 


The Cover. Roy Pinney, New 
York photographer, spotted this pic- 
nic-bound quartet on a woodland 
trail miles up the Hudson river. 

Despite all the gags about sand 
in the potato salad and ants on the 
cake, picnicking is a top summer di- 
version, as American as apple pie, 
and it’s having its biggest season in 
five years. All you need for a good 
picnic are friendly companions, a 
basket of food and drink and a 
shady spot. Appetites come nat- 
urally, 


* * * 


Aviation. Along most U.S. 
Main Streets people are asking: 
“What can the airplane do for our 
community?” To give Some of the 
answers PATHFINDER, on page 53 of 
this issue, starts a new department 
—Aviation, It’s another feature of 
the bigger and better PATHFINDER. 


* ee 


Quiz. Does it cost more to feed and 
equip a soldier this year than in 
1945? 

(See G./, Joe’s Bill, p. 19.) 


Who triumphed in Yugoslavia’s’ Mi- 
hailovitch-Tito feud? 
(See Death for Ex-hero, p. 27.) 


How high does the mercury climb in 
London? 
(See Too Hot for Wigs, p. 25.) 


What U.S. official remodels old 
farmhouses as a hobby? 
(See Lady Statistician, p. 21.) 


Is the U.S. happy over the saving 
bonds’ sale? 
(See Bond Balance, p. 18.) 


Can science tell how Moses crossed 
the Red Sea? 
(See Explaining Exodus, p. 33.) 


How far did Orville Wright fly on 
his first airplane flight ? 
(See Kill Devil, p. 40.) 


What were America’s first theaters? 
(See Colonial Playhouse, p. 44.) 


Are cold-wave permanents danger- 
ous? 
(See Waves of Fear, p. 38.) 








This kind of arithmetic 





may put Johnny through college 


Here’s how it works out: 
$3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds today will 
bring back $4 in 10 years. 
Another $3 will bring back another $4. 
So it’s quite right to figure that 3 plus 3 equals 
8... or 30 plus 30 equals 80... or 300 plus 
300 equals 800! 
It will... in U. S. Savings Bonds. And those 


bonds may very well be the means of helping 
you educate your children as you’d like to have 
them educated. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds—available 
at banks and post offices. Or the way that mil- 
lions have found easiest and surest—through 
Payroll Savings. Hold on to all you’ve bought. 

You’ll be mighty glad you did . . .10 years 
from now! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in cooperation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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EC:N Under The Dome 


CONGRESS WILL GO HOME sometime in August but Republican leaders are willing to 





stay until October. The Republicans figure the longer they stay the 
more mistakes the Democrats will make, helping chances of a G.0.P.- 
controlled Congress after the November elections. 


BILL TO REORGANIZE CONGRESS, as it stands now, has small chance of coming to a 
vote. The Bill is sleeping peacefully in Speaker Rayburn's pocket and 
it'll probably continue to sleep there. Too many clauses in the bill 


are objectionable to Rayburn who refuses to assign it to a committee. 
BULWINKLE BILL EXEMPTING RAILROAD RATE AGREEMENTS from anti-trust laws is a 


dead duck. Southern Senators demanding lower freight rates will 
filibuster against it unless the Senate adjourns without bringing it 


up. The House passed it last December. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS IN WASHINGTON are feverishly working to get all information 
possible on the atom bomb test at Bikini. To them the experiment was 
anything but a dud. They want to know whether U.S. military experts 
report any hope of defense against the bomb. 


EXPECT EARLY AGITATION for removal of ban on published reports giving the 
amount of arms and ammunition being shipped to foreign governments. 
Such reports were published before the war. Lifting the lid will make 
some startling disclosures on who's getting what. 


SENATE INVESTIGATORS, once they wrap up.the May affair, will_move in on ship- 
ping "discrepancies." Aside from alleged crooked profits, more than 
$100,000 worth of diamond bracelets and jewelry was given to wives, 
daughters and others of Capitol Hill families who sponsored ships 
during the war. 


PRIVATE MONEY—LENDERS are putting pressure on Congress to prevent any increase 
in lending power of the Export-Import Bank. Reason is they want to 
make loans to nations that can pay back. Private funds accounted for 
more than 50% of the recent $200 million loan to Holland., 


ing the postwar housing shortage-*appear to be weakened. Prefabs, like 
other housing, are hounded by the materials shortage; this is proved 
by the prefabricators' inability to build as many as 8,000 units 

Since the war ended. 


ANOTHER WASHINGTON WORRY is the international "craze" which may follow Canada's 
marking down the U.S. Dollar. Canada did it by upping the value of 
its own currency, putting Canada's dollar on par with the U.S. Dollar 
in terms of trade. Question is: Have other nations sufficient backing 
to boost their currency? 


SOUTHERN CONGRESSMEN fear Dan Tobin's order to his teamster union not to buy 
goods made of cotton may catch on, spread to other unions. If it 
does, the price of cotton may tumble. Reason for the Tobin order is 
that he's angry at Southern Representatives who oppose high minimum 
wages, socialized medicine, full employment and wider social security. 


raised until and unless there are further wage demands. Labor doesn't 
want to run the risk of being held responsible for a further upward 
spiral which new wage hikes would bring. 


PAC'S FUTURE DOESN'T LOOK SO HOT now that Hillman's dead. Competent observers 
say there's no one around who can hold the divergent elements of the 
organization as Hillman did. Nor can anyone collect money for poli- 
tics as Hillman could. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT'S ANTI-TRUSTERS are looking over the casket industry. Pre- 
war cheaper caskets that sold for as low as $20 now cost closer to 
$100. The inflationary price is so general it looks as if the manufac- 
turing companies and retailers might have "got together" on the amount. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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WHO'S INVOLVED? These are some of the top figures who interest the Senate investigators. 


War Scandal 


Indictments expected to fall thick and 
fast after Senate investigation of 
war .profits and political scheming 


Around the big, leaky money-pump 
that was Washington in wartime stood the 
chiselers and slick operators with buckets 
and sponges to pick up dollars that flowed 
their way. Inevitably some of them, not 
content with driblets, tried to pry new 
leaks or even build pipelines of their own. 

Knowing this would happen, the Sen- 
ate appointed a special War Investigating 
Committee to keep the racketeers from 
getting too big a slice. It dug into War 
Department contracts and the books of 
companies making war goods. It came up 
with its first juicy plum in the interesting 
case of the brothers Garsson. 

Dr. Henry Garsson, an engineer work- 
ing for a New York manufacturing firm, 
wrote the War Department in 1942 asking 
for a contract for the “Erie Basin Metal 
Products Co.” Since he wrote on his em- 
ployers’ stationery, and since the employ- 
ers really owned an “Erie Basin” plant, he 
got the contract: $3,240,000 for explosive 
shells—$1,000,000 in advance. 

Organizes. Dr. Garsson, thus encour- 
aged, proceeded to organize his own Erie 
Basin Co. and looked around for some 
lieutenants. One was his brother, Murray 
Garsson, whom the FBI described as a 
former side-kick of big-time New York 
gangsters. Another was Benjamin Fields, 
alias Bernard Friedman, a Washington 
“public relations expert” once sentenced 
for mail fraud. There were others. To- 
gether, they incorporated themselves into 
16 interlocking companies and won a total 
of $78 million in war contracts. 

As the Senate committee, headed by 
Sen. James Mead (D.-N.Y.), dug into the 
mess, it ran with increasing frequency into 
the name of Kentucky’s Democratic Con- 
gressman Andrew J. May, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. May 
had gone out of his way to call—even 
pester—Army officials all the way up to 
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Secretary Patterson to get favors (con- 
tracts) for the far-flung Garsson enter- 
prises. 

Finally the Committee discovered a 
link. One of the Garsson brothers’ 16 en- 
terprises was the Cumberland Lumber Co. 
of Prestonsburg, Ky. May was legally 
listed as Kentucky agent for the firm. 
Checks were found, paid to the Cumber- 
land Co. by other Garsson firms, totalling 
$48,000o—for lumber that never was de- 
livered. The checks were indorsed by “A. 
J. May” or “A. J. May, president.” 

May hotly denied any personal gain 
for favors he had rendered. 

As the Mead Committee unfolded 
more and more of the same goods, the 
question arose: What is the objective? Is 
it to “get” the Garssons and friends? To 
defeat Rep. May? 

Purpose. According to Sen. Mead, 
the aim was “not to punish wrongdoing” 
but “to examine practices and procedures 
of Government and officials and examine 
safeguards set up to insure proper expendi- 
ture of public funds.” 

But others had a different version: 
Sen. Mead who is aiming for the New 
York State governorship in November was 
out to get publicity. Furthermore, he 
would prefer to have hushed up the war 
scandals (which will reflect on the Demo- 
cratic party) but Gov. Dewey got wind 
of them and forced Mead into the open. 
Now, they said, Sen. Mead’s political plum 
would turn into an atom bomb and go off 
in his hand. 


The Price Muddle 


- Chester Bowles quit the Government 
a tired man. As Price Administrator and 
Chief of the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation it had been his job to hold down 
prices in the face of rising wages, rising 
costs and OPA’s own policy of upping 
ceilings to stimulate production. 

Tt was an impossible task and would 
have worn down five men but the dream 
world of higher and higher wages with no 
increase in prices made it a popular pol- 


icy. Even Bowles himself was charmea 
by the theory of it. 

But after he had taken a little rest, 
he wrote the New York Times a letter. It 
stressed the importance of shaping the 
country’s fiscal and monetary policies to 
help keep inflationary pressures under 
control and remove their causes. 

Formula. The way to do it, he said. 
was to prevent the creation of money and 
credit beyond the amount of goods and 
services available; increase production; 
maintain consumer rationing and alloca- 
tion controls. If this is done, controls over 
prices, rents and wages will work. 

Then he added: “But clearly, from 
a practical point of view, there are limits 
to what can be done with this- theoretical 
formula in a democracy... .” 

It was against a background of this 
“practical point of view” that Congress 
and the nation continued to debate the 
merits of the Administration’s proposal to 
revive the Price Control Act. 

From the newspaper headlines it 
looked like the thing to do. Industrial 
centers screamed for it, pressure groups 
got in their say and Labor whose wage 
demands helped kill OPA countered with 
threats. 

Strong Front. Not so blatant, but 
probably packing more power, was the 
other side. Industry, farm groups and 
small business in the smaller towns defi- 
nitely didn’t. want OPA back. Stretched 
out over the country as they were, they 
had behind them a larger representation 
in Congress. 

‘This was especially reflected in the 
Senate where a survey showed that Sen- 
ators opposing OPA’s return had no feeling 
they opposed the wishes of the majority 
of their constituents. 


Also Senate opposition dovetailedlints 
a smooth-working Republican-Soufhérn 


Democratic coalition which put the Ad- 
ministration on notice that if it got price 
control back Administration pressure 
would have to be more drastic. It looked 
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BUYERS’ STRIKE. Washington consumers pro- 
test removal of price controls. (SEE: The Price 


Muddle) 
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SMUG. Bilbo displays victory grin. (SEE: What 
the Primaries Mean) 


like there was a long, hard fight ahead. 

Reaction to the battle was mixed. 
Industry’s chief concern was the uncer- 
tainties that uncontrolled prices had cre- 
ated. It promised that vast production 
would bring prices in line. 

Which Course? The consumer, 
somewhat frightened by all the shouting, 
hung on the fence trying to make up his 
mind which was better: Plenty of goods 
with higher prices or shortages and black 
markets with controls. 

Labor, somber and angry, threatened 
new strikes. CIO’s Philip Murray and 
AFL’s William Green were reported “red 
hot” over the situation. Walter Reuther, 
head of the United Auto Workers, de- 
clared his union “wouldn’t take it lying 
down.” 


Britain Gets the Loan 


After weeks of negotiation, and more 
weeks of debate, Britain got the $33 bil- 
lion loan when the House approved it by 
a vote of 219 to 155. The Senate had 
already voted for it, 46 to 21. 

Keystone of the Administration’s for- 
eign policy, the loan is designed to bolster 
Britain’s economy and retain her as a 
principal customer for U.S. goods. In ex- 
change for the loan, granted at very low 
interest rates and repayable over a period 
of 50 years, Britain agreed to seek elimi- 
nation of preferential tariffs, currency re- 
strictions and other impediments to free 
flow of warld trade. 

Up until the vote, Administration 
lieutenants anxiously counted noses. 

Tug of War. Two potent but more 
or less irrelevant issues pulled and hauled 
at wavering members in the closing days. 
With prospects already pointing to a close 
vote, opponents were given fresh ammu- 
nition in criticism of Britain’s Jewish pol- 
icy in Palestine. Britain has opposed Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine, advocated 
by U.S. leaders, and in a particularly un- 
fortunate speech, Foreign Minister Beyin 
remarked that the U.S. supports a Jewish 
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immigration policy “because they did not 
want too many of them in New York.” 
The remark caused bitter resentment 
in America, which could only be partly 
offset by appeals from Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Zionist leader, and Rep. Bloom 
(D.-N.Y.), House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee chairman, who asked for support of 
the loan “as an American and not as a 
Jew.” 
The outcome, shaped by many influ- 
ences, saw a new alignment of votes, 
though across party lines. Southern Demo- 
crats, frequently at odds with the Admin- 
istration, lined up solidly in support due 
to the promise of a British market for 
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British Loan Arguments 


FOR: 

Trade. Much of the loan will be 
in credits, which means Britain will 
spend it with us. This will add to U.S. 
prosperity. 

Money. It will enable Britain to 
lift Empire controls over trade and 
currency exchange, both essential to a 
free flow of world commerce. 

Taxes. If it increases trade and 
prosperity as designed, no tax increases 
will result from the loan. Also. the loan 
is so fixed that Britain will be able to 
repay. 

Politics. The loan carries with it 
no endorsement of British policy, either 
as to its socialist government or its 
stand in Palestine. A strong England 
will be a buffer against Russia. 


AGAINST: 

Trade. The loan sponsors a dan- 
gerous competitor who welched on one 
debt, may on this one and her agree- 
ment to reduce trade barriers. 

Money. The loan will add to the 
public debt which already has thrown 
the country into inflation. 

Taxes. We don’t have the money, 
so we'll have to borrow it—which 
means more taxes. 

Politics. Other nations, particu- 
larly Russia, will look upon it as an 
Anglo-American bloc and as U.S. en- 
dorsement of British imperialism. 
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G.O.P. WINNER. Gov. Thye now Senate nomi- 
nee. (SEE: What the Primaries Mean) 


Southern cotton and other agricultural 
products. 

On the other hand, some of the Ad- 
ministration’s strongest Northern Demo- 
cratic support was pulled away by the 
Jewish issue, while the influence of elec- 
tion returns from the Midwest remained 
problematical. 


What the Primaries Mean 


Minnesota’s Republican primary 
sounded like hot stuff, but when the shout- 
ing died down the sober politicians took 
another look. Just where did Minnesota 
stand? 

All incumbent Republican House 
members from the state were renominated. 
Some, like August Andresen of Red Wing 
and Harold Knutson of Wadena, strongly 
oppose the “one world” doctrines of for- 
mer Gov. Harold E. Stassen. Andresen 
carried every precinct in his district. 

Same District. Gov. Edward Thye 
sponsored and supported by Stassen, car- 
ried the same district and the state to win 
the nomination for U.S. Senator. Thye 
defeated veteran Sen. Henrik Shipstead 
probably the Senate’s most outspoken op- 
ponent of all world organization measures. 
Luther W. Youngdahl, also sponsored by 
Stassen, was nominated to succeed Thye 
as governor over Hjalmar Petersen. The 
result, say the realistic political students, 
is that personalities and local issues were 
the stronger campaign factors. They chal- 
lenge the eastern view that Minnesota’s 
vote for the popular Ed Thye turned en- 
tirely on international issues, 

In Mississippi, in a campaign unprec- 
edented for rabble-rousing and deliberate 
incitement to race hatred, Theodore G. 
Bilbo defeated four opponents to win the 
Democratic renomination to the Senate, 
which means his election. Bilbo’s main ap- 
peal was to rooted fears, prejudices and 
“the fact” that the Political Action Com- 
mittee and other “outsiders” were trying 
to “dictate” Mississippi’s choice. 

Red Interest. In Washington State 








where Sen. Mitchell and incumbent House 
members won renomination handily, prin- 
cipal interest centered in the Congressional 
campaign in which Rep. Hugh De Lacy 
won renomination over Howard Costigan. 
De Lacy, a one-termer with extreme 
left wing views, had the endorsement of 
James Roosevelt, eldest son of the late 
President. His opponent was endorsed by 
Jimmy’s sister, Mrs. Anna _ Roosevelt 
Boettiger, who charged that De Lacy fol- 
lowed the Communist “party line.” 


Too Hot To Handle 


A New Jersey farmer, headed for 
New York’s market district, drove into 
Holland Tunnel with a load of produce. 
But at the New York end of the tunnel he 
was stopped. 

Members of the New York Teamsters 
union told him he couldn’t go ahead until 
he paid a union member $9.42 (a day’s 
wages) to drive the truck to the market, 
only three blocks away. When he refused 
to pay, the unioneers beat him up and 
wrecked his truck. 

Such incidents had been going on 
since the early 30s under a union contract 
that New York drivers were required on 
trucks entering the metropolitan area, al- 
though nothing was said in the contract 
about beating up people. 

U.S. Action. Finally it got to be a 
national scandal and Congress, in 1934, 
passed an anti-racketeering bill aimed at 
violence in interstate commerce and under 
that law 26 New York Teamster members 
were convicted. 

There was great rejoicing in certain 
circles. It looked as if the law had some 
teeth in it but it wasn’t long before the 
Court of Appeals reversed the decision and 
when it reached the Supreme Court the 
appellate court was upheld. 

It was a hot case and in a blistering 
dissent Chief Justice Harlan Stone said 
the majority opinion “rendered common 
law robbery an innocent pastime.” 

The robbery went on. By 1943 team- 
sters over the country were holding up and 
robbing 1,000 trucks a day and under pres- 
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LABOR'S LOSS. Sidney Hillman in action. 
(SEE: Whither PAC?) 
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sure the House passed a new anti-racket- 
eering measure (the Hobbs bill) but it died 
in the Senate. In 1945 the House tried 
again and again the bill slept in the Senate 
until the recent fight over labor legislation 
when supporters tagged it onto the Case 
bill which the President vetoed. In the 
veto, however, Truman said he’d sign the 
Hobbs bill if “such legislation was prop- 
erly safeguarded.” With that the Senate 
passed it. 

An Explanation. Immediately a 
scream went up from Labor leaders for a 
veto but Truman signed. In doing so he 
explained to Congress that he had been 
assured by the Attorney General the bill 
wouldn’t hamper Labor in “attaining its 
legitimate objectives.” 

Labor interpreted the statement as 
reassuring. Joseph A. Padway, AFL’s gen- 
eral counsel, said it removed “much of 
Labor’s apprehension,” and that applica- 
tion of the law, “under the President’s 
statement,” would be confined to cases of 
extortion and robbery “which organized 
Labor had never condoned.” 

The New York contract still hasn’t 
been changed, but latest reports are that 
New Jersey truckers now are going through 
the tunnel and selling their goods on the 
New York market unmolested. 


Whither PAC? 


Sidney Hillman, 59-year-old head of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America and chairman of the CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee, died at a time when 
his labor political machine was undergoing 
the first real test of its power and eff- 
ciency. 

Even its rooters admitted it wasn’t 
doing as well as expected. In 15 primary 
elections in which it has taken part thus 
far, no clear-cut case of a PAC “victory” 
has occurred (though PAC has claimed 
some unprovable wins). 

Hillman was one of the founders of 
the PAC. It was launched in July, 1943, by 
the CIO executive board and Hillman was 
appointed chairman by Phillip Murray, 
CIO president. He was not an experienced 
politician then but he did have an “in” at 
the White House—he was an old friend 
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TRUCKER WAS NON-UNION. Hobbs bill ended such violence. (SEE: Too Hot to Handle) 


of President Franklin D. Roosevelt's. 

To Roosevelt, Hillman was valuable 
because, as a labor leader for 30 years and 
one of the original organizers of the CIO. 
he was the man who could “swing” the 
Labor vote. To the CIO chiefs Hillman 
was valuable as the man who could swing 
FDR. Somebody once compared him to 
the politician who was known in Washing- 
ton as a big man from Rhode Island and 
in Rhode Island as a big man from Wash- 
ington. 

Who'll Take Over? Two major ques- 
tions on the future of PAC may be af- 
fected by Hillman’s death. The first is: 
Will the PAC “take over” the Democratic 
Party? As long as Roosevelt and Hillman 
were both alive, PAC and the New Deal 
Democrats remained hand in glove. Best 
example of this was the famous “clear it 
with Sidney” edict attributed to Roosevelt 
at the Chicago Democratic national con- 
vention in 1944. 

For this both PAC and the Democrats 
were attacked. The Dies Committee of 
the House was alarmed by the frequency 
of telephone calls between the White 
House and PAC headquarters in New 
York. Even friends of the PAC thought it 
was weakened by aligning itself with one 
party rather than sticking to its original 
plan—to “punish our enemies and reward 
our friends” regardless of party. 

Red Puzzle. The second question is: 
Will the Communists take over the PAC? 
Hillman was not a Communist. True, he 
was born in Zagare, Lithuania, then (and 
again now) part of Russia and he was ac- 
tive in an anti-Czarist revolution in 190s. 
But as early as 1907, when he fled from 
Russia to U.S., he declared himself as no 
longer a revolutionary but a “reformer.” 
Twenty years before PAC was born Hill- 
man threw the Communists out of the 
leadership of his Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union. 

On the other hand, Hillman, while 
not permitting Communists to occupy the 
top posts in PAC, did not disown their 
open support in 1944 (neither did the 
Democrats). Though Communist party 
strength in U.S. is probably less than 75,- 
000, its members are the most tireless po- 
litical workers in the country. As the flame 
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BEFORE TAKE-OFF. Howard Hughes tunes up ill-fated super-plane. (SEE: Hughes’ First Crash) 


under PAC’s cumbersome political pot 
they keep the whole mess boiling. Well 
aware of their own unpopularity, the Com- 
munists didn’t mind hiding their tousled 
heads behind PAC’s semi-respectable front 
as long as its aims coincided pretty closely 
with their own. 

Thus the Reds, while not running the 
PAC, have exercised a powerful influence 
in it. However, growing differences be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia—from whence 
the U.S.-Communist Party line still comes 
—might cause a split between PAC’s ex- 
treme left and moderate elements which 
would make it necessary for the Com- 
munists either to rule or desert the or- 
ganization. 

In this case, the political color of Hill- 
man’s successor—whether red, bright pink, 
or merely pale peach—may well decide 
the issue. 


Hughes’ First Crash 


Born Christmas Eve in 1905, Howard 
Hughes made his first airplane flight at 14. 
At 20 he had an income of $2 million a 
year from his father’s huge tool company. 
At 21 he went to Hollywood, where he 
made the most expensive movie ever pro- 
duced—the $4,000,000 Hell’s Angels, star- 
ring platinum blonde Jean Harlow, his first 
“discovery.” (Later ones: Paul Muni, Jane 
Russell. ) 

In 1936, Hughes broke the transconti- 
nental flying record. Two years later he 
broke another record by flying around the 
world in three days and 19 hours. During 
the war he werked hand in glove with the 
armed forces designing new, bigger, faster 
aircraft in his plant in Culver City, Cal. 
He has continued his research since the 
war. ° 

Test Pilot. Testing his newest model, 
the XF-11, a high-speed, long-range photo- 
graphic plane, he climbed aboard, ran 
through seven practice hops, then took off 
for a longer flight. After more than an 
hour in the air he reported trouble: Some- 
thing was wrong with one of his propellers. 
He headed for a landing. field in Los 
Angeles. He crashed in Beverly Hills, hit- 
ting one house, then bouncing into another. 
The plane burst into flames. Hughes stag- 
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gered out, was rushed unconscious to a 
hospital with a fractured skull and a col- 
lapsed lung. 

Next day, though given only a 50-50 
chance for recovery, he held a business 
conference in his hospital room. But 
among those not admitted: Jane Russell, 
star of Hughes’ latest picture The Outlaw 
and Lana Turner, another movie star with 
whom he has been seen frequently. 

Hughes’ huge $20 million HK-1, big- 
gest plane ever built, is now being assem- 
bled in Los Angeles. It is due for a test 
flight later this summer. 


Modern Militia 


A bigger, modern, more efficient Na- 
tional Guard to supplement the projectéd 
850,000-man U.S. peacetime Army is mov- 
ing out of the blueprint stage and onto the 
training fields. 

The War Department, which took 
over National Guard units from the states 
before the war started, is now handing 
them back. So far the process has begun 
in 21 states. But the Army, though relin- 
quishing its wartime control, is planning 
to keep the Guard trained and ready for 
active duty on short notice. 

The most startling change will be a 
more than doubling of the Guard’s size. It 
will jump from a pre-war 300,000 to a 
postwar 600,000-plus. Although “the pride 
and traditions of old organizations will be 
utilized as far as practicable,” the Army 
says, time-honored horse-drawn and 
mounted cavalry units will be discontinued 
in favor of air units, infantry, anti-aircraft 
artillery and signal aircraft warning units. 

On Call. As in pre-war days, the 
Guard will still be largely under state con- 
trol, both in training and in operation. 
Though it can be “called out” by the Pres- 
ident in times of national emergency, legis- 
lation will still be required to induct mem- 
bers into the Regular Army. In peacetime, 
its chief function will be to quell local dis- 
turbances, under state authority. 

But Guard units where, in pre-war 
days, social antecedents, blue blood and a 
broad “A” counted more than physical fit- 
ness and where regimental dances were 
more important than regimental drill, may 


suffer an unpleasant jolt when they are re- 
organized. 

Training and physical standards in the 
new Guard will be set and closely watched 
over by the Regular Army. There will be 
a six-year program during which Regular 
Army instructors will be assigned to Guard 
units down to and including the battalion 
level. 

New Technique. Training methods 
are-to be modernized to include all types 
of training aids developed during World 
War II. Technical and officer candidate 
schools similar to Army schools will be 
opened for Guardsmen. 

Purpose of the new National Guard 
is “to provide a reserve component of the 
Army of the United States capable of im- 
mediate expansion to war strength, able to 
furnish units fit for service anywhere in 
the world... .” 


Elks on March 


A man who started out as a printer’s 
devil at the age of 11 and worked his way 
up to publisher is the new Grand Exalted 
Ruler of the Bénevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, 

Charles E. Broughton, 71, of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., took office at the Elks’ 82nd 
national convention in New York and im- 
mediately indorsed the Elks’ program to 
combat Communism and the Ku Klux 
Klan and presented a broad outline of wel- 
fare programs. 

Camp Program. He advocated 
camps for children, such as the one he 
fathered in Sheboygan, as a primary ac- 
tivity for lodges in the big cities to aid 
undernourished boys and girls. 

Urges Action. To preserve our lib- 
erties, and fight the enemy within and 
without, Broughton’s plan is to give official 
status to new and existing “un-American 
activities committees” in all of the Elk 
lodges. 

At the business session, Broughton re- 
ported a new membership of 835,000 Elks, 
compared with 650,000 at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. The meeting closed with a 
parade down Fifth Avenue. 
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KINGPIN. Silver-haired Sen McCarran heads 
the silver bloc. (SEE: Hi-Yo, Silver!) 


Hi-Yo, Silver! 


On top of food, clothing and housing 
shortages, the long-suffering public heard 
warnings of a serious and immediate short- 
age of industrial silver. To the average 
man who wasn't planning to buy any 
jewelry or silver tableware anyway the re- 
action was: “So what?”’ 

But silver means more than that. It 
is essential in hundreds of industrial proc- 
esses. Without it, for example, photo- 
graphs could not be taken or published in 
newspapers and magazines. The motion 
picture industry would have to suspend 
operations. In countless other activities, 
including medicine and food processing, 
some silver is essential. 

Trade sources estimated that only 
about three to eight weeks’ supply of sil- 
ver nitrate is on hand. This is required to 
manufacture photographic supplies. In 
New York, the photo-engraving board of 
trade announced plans to melt down silver 
dollars to obtain the vital chemical. 

Why? Trouble is, the probable sup- 
ply of new silver, both domestic produc- 
tion and imports, will fall from 30 to 45 
million ounces short of meeting estimated 
needs of 125 million ounces during 1946. 

The Treasury has some 225 million 
ounces of idle silver in its vaults, much 
more than it needs for coinage. During the 
war, Congress allowed the Treasury to 
sell its surplus to industrial users, at 
71.11¢ an ounce, but that authority ended 
last December. 

Efforts to renew the authority, sup- 
ported by the Treasury, have been 
blocked by silver state Senators, who want 
the price boosted, first to 90.3¢, finally to 
the full monetary value of $1.29. 

Acceptance of the proposal would 
mean success for years of effort by silver 
spokesmen in Congress. Unless it is ac- 
cepted, they say, industrial users may get 
no silver now and “the price in two years 
will probably be $3 per ounce with very 
little silver even at that price.” 
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“Tve got a partner 
who works day and night!” 


“Even wen I was a hired hand, 1 
knew how much a farmer depends on 
the railroads. Now that I’ve got my own 
place, | think of the railroads as a hard- 
working partner of mine. 

“Railroad tracks hook up my farm 
with every market, town, and city in 
the country. Today, the whole U. S. A. 
is a customer for the crops I grow. 
What's more, the things I need — the 
machinery, fertilizer, stock, lumber, and 
feed I buy — mostly move by rail. 

“The railroads are working in part- 
nership with me, all right — working 
day and night.” 


Whether it be a farm, a store, or a manu- 
facturing plant—the American railroads 
are an essential part of every local busi- 


ness. Fanning out over the land, the vast 
network of railroad track is the arterial 
system that pumps new life—in the form 
of raw materials, supplies, and machin- 
ery—into every community; it takes back 
the products of farm and factory to feed, 
clothe, and house America’s people. 

This reliance of the people on their 
railroads is strengthened still further by 
the fact that the railroads are home-town 
partners in every community they serve. 
They buy supplies locally, employ local 
people, own local property, and pay local 
taxes on it. 

These taxes help support local schools, 
local courts—and other public services 
of all sorts. 


.ssocunon or AMERICAN RAILROADS orien «0. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 








Army of the Future 


From a number of recent develop- 
ments, the size, shape and style of the 
U.S. Army of the future—both the near 
future and the farther-off future—has be- 
come clearer. 

For the next few years, first of all, it 
will continue to be a big Army, judging 
by pre-war peacetime standards. For the 
first time in U.S. history, Congress voted 
a peacetime extension of conscription. Se- 
lective Service will remain in effect until 
Mar. 31, 1947. The size was set at 1,500,- 
ooo for this July, 1,070,000 in July 1947. 

Although 18-year-olds and fathers are 
eliminated from the draft, pay boosts 
ranging from 50% for buck privates to 
10% for high officers were voted, and 
these are expected to stimulate volunteer- 
ing. War Secretary Patterson, announcing 
his “earnest hope” that all Army man- 
power “will, in the not too distant future, 
be filled solely through voluntary enlist- 
ments,” suspended inductions entirely dur- 
ing July and August. 

Democracy. Another Patterson an- 
nouncement which may stimulate enlist- 
ments and affect the whole tone of the 
Army permanently was his report on the 
“Caste System.” 

Back in April, in response to innu- 
merable G.I. complaints, a six-man board 
of officers and enlisted men headed by 
Gen. James Doolittle began hearing wit- 
nesses preparatory to deciding what could 
be done to make the Army more demo- 
cratic. Late in May, the board made 14 
recommendations. Patterson approved all 
but two. 

Some of the changes to be made: (1) 
no more saluting of officers by enlisted 
men off Army posts; (2) no more distinc- 
tive uniforms for officers—all soldiers will 
dress alike; (3) “improved leadership”— 
to be accomplished by new methods of 
officer selection and courses of study for 
officers; (4) new regulations to keep offi- 
cers from abusing their privileges. 

Only time will tell whether the new 
rules will bring about a real change in 





G.I.-officer relations or whether they rep- 
resent merely surface changes which were 
offered as a sop to Congress and embit- 
tered ex-G.L.s. 

The New Army. For the long term 
(the 1,070,000-man Armiy of 1947 still in- 
cludes a large occupation force), Gen. 
Eisenhower, talking to a Senate Military 
subcommittee, hazarded a few ‘‘guesses.” 
For the next 25-40 years, he thought, 
America should have an Army of 850,000 
men. Of these, 80,000 should be officers, 
obtained from West Point, ROTC, and 
from officer candidate schools. The Army’s 
aim, he said, is to make it possible for 
every enlisted man with ability to be- 
come an officer “if he so desires.” 

About half the Army should be Air 
Forces, Eisenhower felt, with a _ higher 
proportion of officers than in the ground 
forces because of the need for “high cal- 
iber” men to handle “tricky and expensive 
instruments.” 

Eisenhower’s projection of a small 
Army (compared for instance to Russia’s 
6,000,000 men) with a large proportion of 
highly-trained officers and specialists may 
be a sign of his awareness that in the 
atomic age large masses of infantry will 
no longer be as important as they were in 
the past. 

It ties in with a far-seeing bill placed 
on the Senate calendar by Sen. Harley M. 
Kilgore (D.-W.Va.) to set up a National 
Science Foundation. Under provision of 
the bill one section of tha Foundation 
would be a Division/of National Defense 
and at least 15% of the funds allotted for 
research would be used for developing new 
scientific weapons. 


Imported Calories 


“The nuts, dates and figs imported 
into the U.S. for a period of not over 
seven or eight months [would] contain 
181 billion calories . . . the equivalent of 


185,052,352 full lb. loaves of bread.” 
Thus Rep. Phillips (R.-Cal.) pre- 

sented the case of American nut. fig and 

date growers who are seriously disturbed 


Acme 


DEMOCRATIZED. Some of the polish came off the “high brass” when the Army agreed with 
G.I. champion Bill Mauldin (right), despite the fears of officers like Gen. Wainright (left) 
that democracy would harm efficiency. (SEE: Army of the Future) 
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over the increased imports of these prod- 
ucts into the United States. 

“Tt is,” Rep. Phillips went on, 
“enough to supply every family in the 
District of Columbia with a loaf of bread 
each day for more than two years.” He 
might have added that spread among the 
estimated 15 million starving people, it 
would amount to 12 loaves each—if it 
reached starvation areas. 

Figures. Some 19 states produce nuts, 
dates or figs. Almond, fig and date pro- 
duction centers in California, filbert-grow- 
ing in Oregon. Most of the other states 
grow pecans or peanuts. Their production 
currently is high but so are imports: Al- 
monds up 438% over the 1935-39 aver- 
age; filberts 564%; dates 117%; figs 
106%. But large as these increases are, 
the Agriculture Department says they 
aren’t up to the 1920-35 level. 

However, the growers hold that when 
sO many nations are starving, nuts, with a 
caloric content of 3,000 units per Ib., ought 
to be eaten abroad, not exported. 

Actually, India is the only starving 
nation exporting nuts (cashews, which 
aren’t grown in the U.S.). Almonds come 
primarily from Spain and Portugal, filberts 
from Spain and Turkey. Figs and dates 
come mostly from Mexico, Iraq and Por- 
tugal. Peanut imports, which are large, 
come from Nigeria and Argentina. 

Government and UNRRA officials 
point out that the_relief program takes into 
account all homegrown food supplies, in- 
cluding nuts, in allocating food to needy 
countries, and add that the export of nuts 
to the U.S. provides dollar exchange with 
which other foods can be purchased. 

Limits? What the growers want is 
import quotas on nuts, figs and dates. Rep. 
Phillips denies that the growers are try- 
ing to cut down imports in order to pro- 
tect the “high price levels which have pre- 
vailed during the war years.” 

“If the importers and packers of 
cheap imported nuts wish to maintain that 
source of supply so they can. . . market 
a little package of mixed nuts containing 
a few American-grown nuts ... rather 
than . . . a little package of American- 
grown pecans, or almonds, or filberts sim- 
ply because the package containing the 
imported nuts means a larger profit . . 
that is their privilege,” he said. 


“Union Makes Us Strong” 


Small businessmen and property own- 
ers are often referred to as “the backbone 
of America.” Too often, however, they 
are also described as America’s “forgotten 
men,” frequently by themselves. 

In political pressure fights between 
big labor and big business, small independ- 
ent Americans who should—ballot for bal- 
lot and brain for brain—outweigh either 
side, have gone unheard and unheeded 
largely because they have been unrepre- 
sented. 

Now, simultaneously and apparently 
spontaneously, three large and separate 
movements have been started to give the 
small manufacturers, businessmen and 
property owners a powerful voice to match 
the powerful force they exercise—or 
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HELP! The “forgotten men" were getting to- 
gether. (SEE: "Union Makes Us Strong’) 


should exercise—in national affairs. All 
three, though generally opposed’ to what 
political-labor organizations stand for, 
have stolen a chapter from the labor union 
book—/n Union There Is Strength. 

Home. The National Home and Prop- 
erty Foundation, incorporated recently in 
Washington, D.C., seeks to organize 27 
million American home and property own- 
ers into “forceful unity.” Its chief aims 
include lower taxes on real property; abo- 
lition of OPA rent control; keeping Gov- 
ernment out of housing; and a general as- 
surance that membership will be repre- 
sented in Washington and in local govern- 
ments. Its members pay $2-a-year, plus 
voluntary contributions, for which they 
receive a subscription to the Foundation’s 
publication, The Property Owner. 

Hand. Growing up alongside the 
NHPOF is the Tool Owners’ Union. It is 
less specific in purpose, but its general aim 
is the same: To make “today’s forgotten 
men” heard in these days of “strikes, 
shortages and inflation.’’ Tools, in this case, 
mean tools of production—bank accounts, 
insurance policies, stocks, farms, small fac- 
tories, businesses, etc.—rather than “mus- 
cular energy of production.” 

The union was founded early in 1946 
by Allen Rucker, a Lexington, Mass., econ- 
omist. It says it will have 1,000 chapters 
in operation by the first of the year. 

Work. Older and more vociferous is 
the Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations, which was organized in 
1942 with headquarters in Chicago. It 
claims membership of trade associations, 
chambers of commerce and other groups 
and individuals representing 600,000 small 
business concerns. 

It is opposed to the CiO-PAC and 
Communism, urges amendment of the 
Wagner Act to make “ ‘unfair labor prac- 
tices’ apply impartially to both labor and 
management.” It makes itself heard 
through distribution of bulletins and by 
buying advertising space in magazines and 
newspapers. New members are asked to 
join for $10 or $100 or “whatever you can 
afford.” 

Whether any of these three organiza- 
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GREAT OUTO00R MAN: 


Loves his exercise but what a beating his poor 
hair takes from the wind and broiling sun. His 
hair always looks wild as pampas grass. And 
combing it with water simply doesn’t keep it 
in place. Kreml is famous to groom dry, wild 

“sun-baked” hair. Keeps it neat as a pin allday. 


MAKES GRUESOME MISTAKE’ 


He realized his tousled, wind-tossed hair looked 
‘a mess’ so he foolishly plastered it down with 
greasy goo. Girls laughed iin his face. If only he 
were up-to-date and would try Kreml. It keeps 
hair looking go handsome—never greasy, oily 
or sticky. 


if 
THEN GETS SENSE: 


° 
What a difference Kreml! makes in his hair! And 
how gals go for men with attractive, Kreml- 
groomed hair. Kreml makes hair so much easier 
to comb. Makes it stay in place looking so neat 
even on a scorching, windy summer's day. 
Try Kreml today! 

e Ask for Krem! Hair Tonic at your barber shop. 
Buy a bottle at any drug counter. Use Kreml 
daily for a cleaner scalp —for better-groomed hair. 


KREML (4eIic 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Thiuted States Benate Restaurant 


June 28, 1946 


APPETIZERS 
Cotery cnet Oltwen, 36 


sours 
Senate Retovrant Bean, Cup, 12 owt, iS 
Cham Chowder, Cup, WO Bowl, 5 


60 CENT LUNCKEOR 
Bevembsted Kegs and Creained Turkey o le King 


Ove Halt Fried Chicken Marytead. Corman the Ot “ween Soind 10) 
Biwed Meride Prett Belad, Crtege Cheese Lom Brea) 55 
lev perial Deviled Oval, Grew csesion 6 


DESSERTS 
o tre Siacwd Peaches 3 





International 


PRESTO, CHANGO. Before OPA came to an end, the Senate restaurant's menu featured no 
meat but within two days Sen. O’Daniel (D.-Tex.), OPA opponent, had meat on his plate. 


tions (or similar ones now being formed) 
succeeds or survives is less important than 
the fact that they indicate a growing 
awareness among small property owners 
and independent businessmen that they, 
too, can “unionize” and make their tre- 
mendous political weight felt, not only in 
election year, but in the years between 
when legislation affecting their interests is 
being framed and passed. 


Home is Where. . . 


Lucky is the traveling salesman whose 
route takes him through Denver, Col. The 
salesmen themselves voted it best of all 
U.S. cities for all around superiority in 
transportation, hotels, food, hospitality 
and female pulchritude. ' 

They reached this weighty decision at 
the sgth annual convention of the United 
Commercial Travelers of America. Indi- 
vidual honors to other cities included: 

Most beautiful women—Los Angeles 
first, Salt Lake City second. 

Best food—San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, St. Louis. 

Best hotels—St. Louis. 


Best transportation—Columbus, Ohio; ¢ 


Indianapolis; Milwaukee. 
Best convention city — Columbus, 
where the salesmen held their convention. 


Bond Balance 


The Treasury’s Savings Bonds divi- 
sion balanced its books at the end of June 
and reported itself happy over the record 
to date and the outlook for the future. 

The record showed that sales of the 
popular bonds, Series E, F and G, were 
being maintained at a rate in excess of $8 
billion annually, well ahead of the goal. 
Sales for the six months totaled $4.041 
billion, and redemptions, including maturi- 
ties, during the same period totaled $3.332 
billion. Nearly 80% of the approximately 
$60 billions invested in Series E, F and G 
bonds since they were first offered is still 
there. 

Series E, the low-priced bond most 
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popular with individual buyers, taken 
alone, has a record almost equally good. 
At the end of June, there was $30.345 
billion in E bonds outstanding, more than 
70% of the total issued. This type took a 
sharp jolt in February and March this 
year, with sales falling sharply below re- 
demptions, from which they are gradually, 
but not yet completely, recovering. 

Figures. Sales in February totaled 
$367 million, against redemptions of $492 
million. Sales in March climbed to $371 
million, while redemptions reached $550 
million. Widespread strikes and approach- 
ing deadlines for Federal and many state 
taxes contributed largely to that showing. 
While exceeding sales every month since, 
redemptions have steadily declined, drop- 
ping to $439 million in June, more than 
20% below the March peak. 

Also included in redemptions of E 
bonds are maturities of the older series A 
to D. Another factor contributing to the 
redemption of E bonds is the conversion, 
in considerable numbers, especially by 
elderly investors, of Series E to Series G 
bonds. Series G bonds, sold at par value, 
are current income bonds bearing interest 
at 24% annually, whereas E ‘bonds must 
be held for 10 years to reach maturity 
value. 

E bond redemptions in June were the 
lowest since July 1945, when the Seventh 
War Loan Drive was in full swing. + 

“Buying and holding Savings bonds,” 
says the Treasury, “has beconfe a part of 
American life.” 


The Giants Are Growing 


During the war U.S. big business 
proved its efficiency. and adaptability by 
producing more war goods than any other 
nation in history. 

Since big corporations were able. to 
turn out products faster than smaller 
firms, they got the biggest portion of Gov- 
ernment orders. Of $175 billion in prime 
contracts awarded by the Government be- 
tween June 1940 and September 1944, 
about two-thirds went to 100 big corpora- 
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tions; and one-third of the total value to 
only 10 of these. 

One result was that U.S. produced the 
goods and won the war. Another, only 
now becoming apparent, was that small 
business suffered a serious decline. 

Little Man, What Now? A Com- 
merce Department study, Economic Con- 
centration in World War II, shows, .for 
example, that in 1939 firms with fewer 
than 50 employes accounted for approxi- 
mately 34% of all employment in Ameri- 
can trade and industry. They paid out 
30% of the national payroll. By 1943 
they were only employing 25% of the 
total and these received only 19% of the 
payroll. 

In the war industries—steel, metals, 
machinery, coal, petroleum, rubber and 
others—the growth of big manufacturers 
was even more pronounced. Firms with 
fewer than 500 workers, which in 1939 had 
52% of the total number of employes, 
only had 38% by 1944. 

Although the trend toward industrial 
bigness awas spurred by the war it has 
shown little indication of stopping since 
the war ended. In the last three months 
of 1945, the. Commerce Department re- 
ports, the number of business mergers and 
consolidations and acquisitions of smaller 
companies by. bigger ones has reached its 
highest level since 1931 and shows signs of 
continuing to rise. 

So, with all this evidence, the House 
Small Business committee has decided to 
look into the situation. 


Whistles, Two Kinds 


Thomas B. Slaughter, owner of a 
Houston, Tex., dry cleaning business and 
employer of pretty girls, asked a/court in- 
junction against workers in the nearby 
American Gear Co. Complaint: Their 
whistling at the girls reduced efficiency, 
even drove away business. 

Judge Roy Campbell ruled: “Whistle 
while you work. That’s legal.” 

Then he pursed his lips and gave a 
long, low whistle with a slight upsweep. 

“But that,” said His Honor, “you 
must not do.” 


Bonanzas, Refrigerated 


Because many Americans are absent- 
minded, many states are better off. 

A surprising number of people, the 
Council of State Governments reports, do 
foolish things like walking away from the 
racetrack with the winning ticket still in 
their pocket. Another common oversight 
is to tuck cash away in a safety deposit 
vault and forget about. it, or leave, for- 
gotten and unclaimed, a small bank bal- 
ance. Even mre important is the value of 
money or real property left by persons 
who die without wills or lawful heirs. 

The State Takes. More than 36 
states have laws by which the state treas- 
ury profits from such absent-mindedness. 
New York last year realized more than 
$21 million in unclaimed assets, including 
securities, utility service charges and re- 


bates, and estates. The state collected * 


more than $200,000 in unclaimed race- 
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track winnings alone. Kentucky is now 
taking action to transfer title to its treas- 
ury of a single estate valued at nearly 
$200,000 to which no valid claim has been 
made. 

Two kinds of state laws have been 
enacted. Abandoned property laws permit 
the state to take possession, but not title, 
subject to claim at any time by the origi- 
nal owner. In 16 states, the law allows 
the state to take not only possession of 
unclaimed assets but also title of owner- 
ship. 


G.I. Joe’s Bill 


With practically everybody thinking 
about the cost of living, the Army got busy 
and produced some figures on the cost of 
keeping soldiers. 

It now costs 10.7% more to feed and 
equip a soldier than it did last year and 
the Army says this reflects the steadily 
rising costs of outfitting materials and sub- 
sistence. 

A year’s food, clothing and equipment 
for a single soldier today costs $590.68. 
And this doesn’t include weapons, ammu- 
nition, shelter, pay, transportation and 
other similar expenses. 

Up and Up. Food went from $215.45 
to $233.92; clothing from $212 to $23 
16; barracks equipment from $31.65 to 
$63.42. The Army explains the big jump 
in the latter by saying that with more 
soldiers back in the U.S., more require full 
barracks equipment, which includes blank- 
ets, towels, etc. It also admits it has 
added a few items that weren't considered 
necessary for a fighting army. 

Only good news for the taxpayer who 
foots the soldier’s bill came in the cost of 
personal equipment—down from $63.93 to 
$56.18. Army says this is because some 
of the required items are now cheaper to 
produce and because it has substituted a 
field pack which costs $2.97 for a haver- 
sack that cost $7.22. 
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PLENTY OF ROOM. Now if you were a bird 

and lived in Dayton, Ohio, you'd have no 

housing problem. Orville Monger's birdhouse 
has 104 rooms and electric lights. 
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Printing Presses Don’t Perspire 


Americans are not often fooled by 
the things they understand, 

One of the subjects very few peo- 
ple anywhere pretend to understand 
thoroughly is the matter of money. 

But one does not need to know 
everything about money in order to 
understand very clearly some things 
about it. 


A yard of gingham used to cost 
75¢. If a woman had 75¢ she had 
money. It would buy a yard of ging- 
ham, 

If she bought the gingham, she had 
real wealth. She could make it into an 
apron, a child’s dress, or into some 
other useful form that actually in- 
creased its value. 

A yard, everybody knows, is 36 
inches. No one can remember when it 
was any more than 36 inches, or any 
less than 36 inches. In fact, there are 
laws which say a yard must be 36 
inches. 

Consequently, when a woman took 
75¢ to buy a yard of gingham and was 
given a piece which measured only 27 
inches, it would do no good to tell her 
that she had a yard. She would know 
better. She could not be fooled on that. 

bs * * 

A yard of gingham is still 36 inches 
long. It still is real wealth. But now, 
here in Washington at least, you can’t 
buy that much gingham for 75¢. For 
that amount you can buy only 27 
inches. For a full yard the price is a 
full dollar. 

The yard hasn’t changed, and ging- 
ham is still gingham. 

The dollar, however, has shrunk. 
The sound old 1oo-cent dollars that 
once could be changed for gold are no 
longer with us. 

. #7. 

None of this is news to anyone. 
Several events have joined to create 
the situation. Goods are scarce. De- 


mand is active. And dollars are dif- 
ferent in more ways than one. 

Some years ago the nation got 
along with six or seven billion dollars in 
currency. That was the total amount 
in pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, 
halves, dollars and paper bills in vari- 
ous sizes, 

Now four times as much currency 
circulates. People have more money, 
but not necessarily more wealth. 

Billions in war bonds can be 
turned into currency whenever they are 
presented at the proper window. Where 
does the currency come from? From 
the printing presses of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

ee ae 

Some one has said that money is 
crystallized sweat. Anyway, it should 
be a storehouse of value as well as a 
medium of exchange. 

It can not be a good storehouse 
when the value leaks out of a dollar. 
Printing presses do not perspire. 

Prices themselves are only symp- 
toms which reflect changes in the value 
of money, as well as changes in supply 
and demand. 

To control prices no more cures 
the shrinking of money than putting on 
a layer of make-up can cure a rash of 
poison ivy. The make-up will hide the 
rash, but it will neither cure the poison 
nor stop the itching. 

* * *& 

A government tremendously in 
debt, as the United States Government 
is, faces a terrific responsibility to its 
people. > 

Americans have begun to under- 
stand that when government spends 
more than it takes in, it creates more, 
but smaller dollars. Borrowing agti- 
vates the printing presses; economy 
puts a brake on them. 

That is only one point about 
money. We are learning by experience 
how not to be fooled on that angle. 








ee 
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Press Association 
COMPLIMENT. Lindsay Warren didn't act at 
all sick. (SEE: Plug) 


Plug 


Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
watchdog of Government accounting, has 
had at least one compliment that he 
doesn't know anything about. 

One of his most important fights (and 
one of the few he lost) was a battle to 
have Army war contracts audited by his 
organization, the General Accounting Of- 
fice. He rose from his sick bed to press 
his case before the House Military Affairs 
Committee. ; 

There, apologizing for being sick but 
mincing no words, he cited cases where 
Army contracting officers had permitted 
all sorts of strange charges against the 
Government—flowers for funerals, trans- 
portation for a dog, installation of juke 
boxes, false teeth, etc. 

During the hearing Rep. Paul J. Kil- 
day (D.-Tex.) passed a note to Chairman 
Andrew J. May (D.-Ky.) who read it, 
grinned and said nothing. Later an ad- 
mirer of Warren’s picked up the note from 
the conference table. He still keeps it in 
his desk. It says: 

“If he is sick what would he say if 
well?” 


The Bulging Mailbag 


In Washington, letter writing is a 
major activity. Many thousands of Gov- 
ernment employes spend most of their 
working hours conferring about letters, as- 
sembling material for letters, dictating let- 
ters, typing letters, approving letters, filing 
letters, and signing letters with the names 
of higher-up officials who actually see only 
a small percentage of the mail that comes 
to their offices and that goes out from 
them, 

One of PATHFINDER’s friends, after a 
quick look at the letter situation, came to 
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the conclusion that if all Washington work- 
ers who spend their time on letters should 
move away, the jammed city of nearly a 
million persons would become again a 
tranquil and attractive village on the 
humid shores of the Potomac; and the na- 
tion, somehow, would survive. 

Governnient letter writing is not quite 
an art but it is a kind of craft and maybe 
a bit crafty in some instances. Clear illus- 
trations are found frequently in corre- 
spondence between members of the Con- 
gress and heads of executive departments, 
commissions, agencies, bureaus and the 
like. 

Let’s say a Senator writes to an ad- 
ministrator setting forth a complaint from 
one of his constituents and asking how 
come the agency does things like that to 
American citizens. 

Polite. That’s the kind of letter agen- 
cies dislike. But the reply reveals nothing 
but the sweetest and most soothing atti- 
tude. In the first paragraph of the reply 
the Senator is thanked for the letter, 
though all who wotk on the reply cuss him 
for having sent it. Next, there is an ex- 
pression of appreciation for his interest 
and that’s at least as phoney as the thanks, 

Following these pleasantries comes a 
paragraph beginning with this declaration: 

“T am sure you will agree that .. .” 
Then a statement of the noble purposes of 
the agency, its indispensability, the over- 
whelming support given it by the people, 
and some politico-moral generalizations 
with which no man would care to disagree. 

So far, all goes well. The Senator— 
presumably and the agency hopes—has 
been soothed and has been brought into 
agreement on certain basic Mother, Home 
and Heaven propositions. The next para- 
graph: 

“However...” In this the agency 
disagrees cautiously, slightly and gradu- 
ally with the Senator but expresses with 
verbal salaams its deep respect for his 
position and for his opinions. It even 
admits that sincere men often disagree on 


details. But not on the main lines, of 
course. 
Salve. On and on the letter runs, 


coming finally to saying regretfully that 
what the Senator wants cannot be done “at 
this time,” because under the law as en- 
acted by the patriotic and hard-working 
members of the Congress, the agency is 
really required to do otherwise. 

This is smooth stuff. The buck is 
slipped deftly back to the Congress whence 
comes the complaint and it is done in a 
way to indicate—if the Senator is really 
naive (a dope, that is)—that the agency’s 
whole desire and purpose and hope is to 
be faithful always to the wishes of the 
Congress. 

After all this a paragraph begins: 

“Meanwhile, we assure you that we 
will look into the situation. .. .” 

Having done nothing whatever for 
the Senator, the letter ends with these 
words: 

“Again thanking you for your in- 
terest, and assuring you it has been a 
pleasure to serve you, we hope you will 
continue to call on us whenever there is 
anything at all we may do for you... .” 


The assistant to the assistant takes the 
completed letter to the special assistant 
authorized to sign the boss’ name, and 
hands it over with an air of accomplish- 
ment. 

“Now that,” he says, 
him a while!” 


“should hold 


Breakfast Food 


On top of a set of file cases in the 
OPA Division of Information stands a 
forlorn and little-used set of looseleaf 
folders containing press releases pertaining 
to food. They are neatly tabbed in alpha- 
betical order. The last volume is headed: 


“Nuts to Wheaties.” 


Ex-Senatorial Courtesy 


Sen. John H. Overton (D.-La.) was 
worried—he was five minutes late for his 
appointment with President Truman. As 
he hurried to the White House, he recalled 
that the President himself is always rigidly 
prompt, particularly in his White House 
appointments, 

When Overton entered the Presiden- 
tial study, he saw that Truman was wait- 
ing. The Senator must have had a worried 
expression on his face, because the Presi- 
dent smiled. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “I know 
how busy Senators are. I used to be one 
myself.” 


Wiley Illustrates a Condition 


“What is the matter with America?” 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) asked 
his colleagues on the floor. Then he gave 
the answer: 

“T remember a story about two dark- 
ies. One of them was buying a mule from 
the other. The first one said: ‘Mose, am 
dat mule sound?’ The other replied: ‘Sure, 
I guarantees dat mule is sound.’ The first 
one said: ‘I will buy him.’ 

“The next day the man who had bought 
the mule noticed the mule in the pasture. 
He was running around and butting his 
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FABLE. Sen. Wiley's anecdote had a point. 
(SEE: Wiley Illustrates a Condition) 
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head into every tree and fencepost. So he 
decided that the mule was not sound, but 
that he was blind. He went to the darky 
from whom he had bought the mule and 
said: ‘Did you guarantee dat mule as be- 
ing sound?’ 

“The other replied: ‘I sure did.’ ‘The 
first one said: ‘Well, look at him butting 
his head into that tree.’ 

“The other man said: ‘Boss, dat mule 
am sound, only he just don’t give a darn!’ 

“That story illustrates a condition of 
mind which we find in this country.” 


Sanctum Sanctorum 


When a Senator gets tired of talking 
or listening or sittmg at the same desk for 
hours on end, he may walk off the floor 
and retire to the relative seclusion of the 
Senate lounge. 

It is fitted with black leather chairs, 
divans, writing desks and bookcases filled 
with statute books and bound Congres- 
sional Records. 

But if he really wahts peace and 
quiet, he retreats to the sacred Marble 
Room behind the lounge, where few non- 
Senatorial feet have ever trod (during 
werking hours, anyway). There he can 
feel effectively isolated from the outside 
world, for no one may*enter this except 
other Senators. 

Seclusion. We asked a Senate page 
boy the other day what Senators do in the 
Marble Room (even the press can’t get 
in). The page grinned. “Oh, they come in 
when they get tired of listening to 
speeches, They read the papers, rest, talk, 
smoke or sleep.” Another page contrib- 
uted the information that one of the Sena- 
tors regularly redds a column, “Let’s Ex- 
plore Your Mind,” written by a newspaper 
psychologist. 

“T read it too,” the page added. “I 
wonder what that Senator thought when 
he read one the other day that told about 
a poll taken among ex-students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It showed that prac- 
tically all the lowest grade students went 
into politics.” 

There’s a big center table in the 
Marble Room where representative daily 
newspapers are laid. Like the lounge, the 
Marble Room has big black leather easy 
chairs, some comfortable black leather 
divans, and even one undulating ys up- 
holstered (after long usage) along form- 
fitting lines. There’s a long icebox where 
mineral water is kept cold, and stacks of 
paper cups. 

Target. There is only one cuspidor 
in the room, a neat little blue enamel af- 
fair near one easy chair. There are four 
polished, fluted white marble columns, a 
marble ceiling and marble walls. Near 
one end is a big weather map showing 
wind patterns, etc., and a smaller map of 
the District of Columbia. 

Biggest decoration in the room, how- 
ever, is a wall map of Russia labeled “The 
Political Administrative Divisions of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” It 
is printed in Russian, but someone has 
thoughtfully marked it with printed ex- 
planatory tags, written in English for the 
benefit of non-Russian-speaking Senators. 
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Capital People 


International 


JOURNALIST. Madame Perkins is happier. 


Gay Frances 


Former Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins has gone into a metamorphosis 
that has Washington talking. When in 
the No. 1 labor post, she was cold, aus- 
tere, distant. Many a newsman—and 
newswoman—she attempted to freeze 
into silence. Her press conferences were 
noted for anything but human warmth 
and good feeling. 

Rarely, if ever, was she seen with- 
out her tri-cornered hat. It was almost 
a uniform. 

Now, as a newspaper &lumnist, 
she has blossomed out as a gay and en- 
tertaining person, bubbling over with 
good humor, almost embracing some 
folk she never even spoke to before. 

“T enjoy being myself,” she says 
simply. To prove it she bought herself 
a new hat. No, it’s not tri-cornered, 


Lady Statistician 

The new Acting Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics remodels 
old farmhouses for a hobby and cans 
tomatoes and beans from her own gar- 
den on days off. 

Aryness Joy Wickens, invading a 
field little touched by women, is looked 
upon by colleagues as one of the top 
economists in Washington. She has 
climbed quietly but steadily in her pro- 
fession from research worker in the 
Federal Reserve Board (1928) to her 
present responsible position, without 
losing any of her skill in these home 
tasks traditionally assigned to women. 

In private life she is the mother of 
two rambunctious boys, Donald, 4, and 
David, 7. She Keeps the home fires 
burning in their farmhouse near Vienna, 
Va., and carries the double responsibili- 
ties of mother and father while her 
husband, Maj. David L. Wickens, 
serves on the staff of the American 
Military Government in Berlin. 

Homesteader. Aryness Joy is the 
granddaughter of a forty-niner, O. H. 








Joy, who recovered from the gold rush 
by wandering up to the territory of 
Washington to homestead. As a young 
woman she intended to become a social 
worker but found the cold facts of 
economics far more fascinating than 
the emotionalism of social problems. 

, In 1934 Miss Joy got a job on the 
staff of Winfield W. Riefler, economic 
advisor to Roosevelt’s National Emer- 
gency Council. Thefollowing year she 
became Mrs, Wickens, For some time 
afterward she continued to use her 
maiden name, Aryness Joy, profession- 
ally,.a name which she loathed as a 
child because it was so odd, but which 
she now realizes has value precisely 
because it is unique. In 1938 she joined 
the staff of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and has been there ever since. 

Boss. Mr. Wickens, also an econ- 
omist and statistician, is boss on their 
600-acre farm. When they were first 
married they decided to make their 
home in the suburbs near Washington 
but no suburban home they saw had 
enough “space,” Mr. Wickens’ primary 
requisite. They soon picked up a 160- 
acre Virginia farm at auction. For the 
first year they lived in a frame farm- 
house with kerosene lamps and a plumb- 
ing system that worked by gravity. 

Even 160 acres left Wickens feel- 
ing cramped, and they began adding 
one after another of the adjoining farms. 
Then Mrs. Wickens, for the sheer fun 
of it, remodeled the houses. 

While her husband is in Germany 
they have given up farming, keeping 
only a few chickens and thoroughbred 
horses. But she does her own market- 
ing on the way home from the office, 
and when the garden produce is har- 
vested, takes a day off from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to put up the vege- 
tables and fruit in jars. 

“Tt’s simply a question of organiza- 
tion,” Mrs. Wickens explains. 


~ 


nder Photo 
Wickens invaded a field. 
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CHECK YOUR HAT. Clifton Watson runs Press Club 
coatroom, Without benefit of checks, he handles 150,000 
hats, 75,000 coats a year and rarely makes a mistake. 





Freedom for the Press 


The National Press Club is the one place in Washington where Sena- 
tors, Representatives, Government officials, visiting bigwigs and members 
of the fourth estate meet on common ground. 

The club started out 38 years ago in tiny quarters one flight up over 
a jewelry store. Today it occupies spacious headquarters on the 13th floor 
of Washington’s. largest non-Government office building. 

From the jewelry shop, the club moved up over a drugstore and 
finally took over the top floor of an office building. When paying the 
$400;a-month rent became a burden, the club raised $10 million to erect 
its own building, picked out one of the choicest sites in downtown Wash- 
ington (14th and F sts.). In April, 1926, Calvin Coolidge came over from 
the White House, about two blocks away, to lay the cornerstone and the 
next year the club moved into its new quarters. 

Presidents. Today it has 3,500 members, of which 760 active (vot- 
ing) members are the backbone. Men of the working press, they pay a 
$30 initiation fee and $48 yearly in dues. Non-active members, former 
newspapermen who have gone into other fields, and associate members 
(Senators, Government officials and others outside the newspaper fold) 
pay more. Every President since Taft has been an associate member. 
President of the club is Paul Wooton of the Chilton Co. (business papers ) 
editorial board. 

The club offers no frills, gives its members good food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Features: Billiard room, card room, audi- 
torium, news ticker, library, working room, plenty of lounges and several 
dining rooms. The main one is 4d luncheon mecca of scores of top-flight 
newsmen and around its tables some of Washington's biggest news stories 
get their start. 


NEWS IN THE RAW. Table contains Government press releases, source of news stories SIGN HERE. Guests must be registered in 
for many club members. Walls are decorated with varnished Page 1 matrices of U.S. lobby book. Ed Jamieson, past president, 
newspapers. Most date back to 1927 when Lindbergh’s flight to Paris was top news. _ signs in the Mrs. for their luncheon date. 
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WHAT’S NEW. Members check club’s news ticker to keep abreast 
of developments on Washington news beat, busiest in the world. 


WORKING PRESS. Press Club has its own newsroom where mem- 
bers and visiting newsmen can grind out stories they have dug up. 


TAKE YOUR CUE. Bottle pool gets heavy play in billiard room. Air-condi- 
tioned card room is another popular spot for members after hours. 


Pathfinder Photos 
KNICK-KNACK, Club has several queer gadgets mem- HONORED GUESTS. Club entertains more notables than any other Washington 
bers found on trips around world, This manlike tree 


club. Here are (left to right) Philippine Ambassador Romulo, Club Presi- 
growth is from Alaska. Eyes are photo flash bulbs. dent Paul Wooton, Philippine President Roxas, U.S. Ambassador McNutt. 
JULY 31, 1946 
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The World 


Round 13 


Paris peace parley is latest—but won't 
be last—of World War II's crucial 
diplomatic clashes 


Wars go on after the shooting stops. 
The climax comes after the boys march 
home, while diplomats battle with words 
to wind up the issues. 

Any nation that loses these final, old 
men’s rounds of a war may find the blood 
of its boys was shed in vain. America 
learned that after World War I. 

Whether because World War II was 
history’s biggest, or because—as some say 
—Stalin’s Russians are history’s sharpest 
bargainers, the diplomatic rounds started 
early and are dragging on late. 

Round |. Even before America en- 
tered, FDR and Churchill were talking up 
the postwar world aboard a warship in 
August 1941. The Atlantic Charter’s eight 
points were high-sounding, but vague. 

Round 2. A month after Pearl Har- 
bor, in January 1942, the United Nations 
were organized in Washington. “No sep- 
arate peace” was the pledge. 

Round 3. At Casablanca, North Afri- 
ca, in January 1943, FDR and Churchill 
called for “unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many.” Stalin stayed home. 

Round 4. At Quebec, Canada, in 
August, 1943, adoption of FDR’s plan for 
cross-channel invasion of France, instead 
of Churchill’s plan to strike through the 
Balkans, practically assured the Red Army 
postwar control of Eastern Europe. 

Round 5. At Moscow, in August 
1943, Hull of America, Eden of Britain 
and Molotov of Russia agreed on “free- 
dom for Italy, punishment of war crimi- 
nals, disarmament of aggressors.” 

Round 6. At Cairo, Egypt, in No- 
vember 1943, FDR, Churchill and Chiang 
Kai-shek agreed on “freedom for Korea.” 
Stalin, not at war with Japan, stayed 
home. 

Round 7. At Tehran, Iran, in Novem- 
ber-December 1943, the Big Three met for 
the first time, cementing personal friend- 
ships but accomplishing little else. 

Round 8. At Quebec, in September 
1944, FDR and Churchill agreed on de- 
industrialization of Germany and recogni- 
tion of Gen. De Gaulle as head of France. 

Round 9. In February 1945, at Yalta, 
South Russia, in return for a promise to 
fight Japan, Stalin exacted from Churchill 
and sick FDR concessions in Manchuria, 
Northern Korea, and the Kurile Islands, 
plus East Prussia and Eastern Poland. The 
Poles were compensated with German land. 

Round 10. Following VE-Day, Tru- 
man, Attlee and Stalin met at Potsdam 
to discuss reparations and occupation. Big 
Five Council of Foreign Ministers was 
set up. Stalin consolidated Russia’s grip 
on central Europe. 

Round I1. The Council’s first meet- 
ing, in London, Sept.-Oct. 1945, went on 
the rocks when Russia refused to admit 
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France or China to the conference table. 

Round 12. Russia relented on France. 
The council met in Paris in May 1946. 
Deadlock on Italian problems was broken 
in June with drafting of peace treaties for 
Italy, Finland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 





This Round. At France’s invitation, 
20 other Allied nations sent delegates to 
the Paris conference beginning July 209. 
On the program are treaties the Council 
drafted in June for Italy, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria. If final trea- 
ties for these nations are signed, this par- 
ley will have fulfilled its purpose. But that 
will mean only a beginning of writing the 
peace. Problems of Austria, Germany and 
Japan will remain big headaches for fu- 
ture meetings. 


International 


SOME NEW FACES AT POTSDAM: Aftlee, Truman, Stalin. Rear: Leahy, Bevin,-Byrnes, Molotov. 





International 


U.S. TEAM AT PARIS. Senators Connally (D.-Tex.), Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) joined Byrnes. 
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$1=$1 

One Canadian dollar is now worth one 
U.S. dollar. During the war Canadian dol- 
lars were worth only 90 American cents. 

This increase of over 10% in the 
value of the Canadian dollar is financially 
justified and had been planned for months. 
The Canadian government was waiting for 
a strategic moment to make the change. 

That came just after President Tru- 
man vetoed the OPA bill. Canadian news- 
papers were full of screaming headlines 
about inflation in the U.S. Canadian Fi- 
nance Minister J. L. Ilsley was in hot 
water with controversial government bud- 
get proposals. 

Finesse. By pegging the Canadian 
dollar at par with the American dollar, 
Ilsley diverted his countrymen’s attention 
away from the budget to a financial field 
in which the Canadian administration has 
a right to be proud by comparison with the 


Canada has held the inflation line— 
starting with wages and extending through 
prices of all the key goods and services 
that determine living costs. As a result, in 
terms of what the Canadian dollar can 
buy, it actually has been worth 100 Ameri- 
can cents—or more—for many months. 

Chief sufferers from the change will 
be (1) American tourists who formerly 
got 11 Canadian dollars for 10 U.S. dol- 
lars; (2) Canadian gold mine operators 
who sell most of their gold to the U.S., 
and who will continue to be paid the same 
price in U.S. dollars. But it will bring 
them 10% less when changed into their 
home currency. ‘ 

Among the chief beneficiaries are 
American stockholders in Canadian cor- 
porations paying dividends in Canadian 
currency, and holders of Dominion gov- 
ernment bonds. Their income from these 
sources goes up 10% automatically. 


Clergyman Diplomat 


Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, new U.S. Am- 
bassador to China, is a 70-year-old mis- 
sionary who has spent most of his life 
there. 

He was born in China, speaks the 
language like a native, and is an old friend 
of Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, “ruling family” of the Chinese Na- 
tional government. 

Since 1919 Dr. Stuart has been presi- 
dent of Yengching University of Peiping. 
Graduates of that university in every walk 
of Chinese life revere him as a guide, phi- 
losopher and friend. 

Job. Dr. Stuart will need all his 
knowledge to do a good job as ambassador 
—especiaily after Gen. George Marshall, 
President Truman’s special, temporary en- 
voy, goes back to America. Gen. Marshall 
selected Dr. Stuart to carry on until a 
professional diplomat takes over as U.S. 
representative. 

The unfinished task Dr. Stuart will 
inherit from Gen. Marshall centers around 
getting Chinese Nationalists and Commu- 
nists to patch up their differences and 
unite on an all-Chinese government. 
Large-scale civil war between the two fac- 
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tions has been staved off so far. But it 
could break out any time, particularly if 
the Russians egg the Chinese Commu- 
nists on. 

Even harder for Dr. Stuart to deal 
with than the Communist firebrands will 
be some extreme reactionaries and corrupt 
politicians on the Nationalist side. They 
don’t want a strong, unified government 
because it might cut down their graft. The 
extent of such graft was recently indicated 
when 300 employes in China of United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration advised Director General La 
Guardia that he would be justified in stop- 
ping food shipments to China because such 
vast stores of food were being stolen or 
used for political purposes. 

Money Doesn't Talk. Not even by 
waving a $500 million U.S. Export-Import 
Bank loan under the Communists and Na- 
tionalists’ noses had Gen. Marshall been 
able to get the factions to agree. 

Can an educator succeed as diplomat 
where a soldier couldn’t? President Tru- 
man at least thought that it was worth 
trying. 





Too Hot for Wigs 


Compared to American summer 
weather, it hardly ever gets hot in Eng- 
land. So Londoners sizzle in tempera- 
tures Chicagoans find comfortable. One 
afternoon this July, the thermometer 
in the House of Lords hit 76. That was 
practically a record. Lawyers arguing a 
case before the “Law Lords” felt tor- 
tured to an act of desperation. Putting 
their bewigged heads together, they 
whispered to each other . .. then to the 
Lord Justices. Finally the lawyers took 
off their wigs, mopped their heads and 
went on arguing. But the perspiring 
Lord Justices kept their bigger wigs on. 
English trials would be unthinkable 
without bigwigs on the bench, 
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CANADIAN HEADLINES. Truman's veto brought on Iisley's strategic moment. (SEE: $1 = $1) 


Unsettled Score 


The Three Powers note that the Po- 
lish Provisional Government, in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference, has agreed on the holding of 
free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot, in which all democratic 
and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right 
to take part and put forward candidates. 

—PoTsDAM AGREEMENT 

Although almost a year has passed 
since Stalin, Truman and Attlee signed the 
Potsdam pledge of “free and unfettered 
elections” for Poland, no elections have 
been held. 

The Polish government is still con- 
trolled by Russia. Under pressure from 
Britain and America, the Reds grudgingly 
let one opposition leader join the Polish 
cabinet. He is Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
head of the Peasant party, and now Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Vice Premier. 

Independence. During the war Mi- 
kolajcezyk was friendlier to Russia than 
most of the exiled Polish leaders, That 
helped win him Russia’s permission to join 
the present Polish government. But now 
Mikolajczyk wants genuine Polish inde- 
pendence. 

So do an overwhelming majority of 
Poles—as far as their desires can be 
known behind the iron curtain. Miko- 
lajczyk is believed to be the most popular 
political figure in the country. His Peasant 
party would probably win a big majority 
in any “free and unfettered” election. 

Bait. Elections have been promised 
for November. How “free and unfettered” 
they can be was indicated in a June 30 
referendum. Polish voters were asked: 

(1) Shall Poland’s western frontier 
be extended to include land placed under 
Polish administration by the Potsdam 
agreement? (That pleased most Poles, al- 
though the actual decision is up to the 
peace conference) ; 

(2) Should industry be nationalized 
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and large landholdings broken up and 
given to the peasants? (Again few Poles 
had any objection to nationalizing what 
little industry the war left; and fewer ob- 
jected to giving peasants more land.) 

Thus, two questions on the referen- 
dum were bait for: (3) should Poland 
have a one-house Parliament? This would 
help the Communists keep control of the 
government. French voters rejected a sim- 
ilar proposal when the French Commu- 
nists tried to put it across, 

Next? Mikolajczyk and his Peasant 
party campaigned against the third pro- 
posal. But they were licked before they 
started. The referendum, according to the 
New York Times, was “conceived in 
fraud, carried through under terror and 





What Mikolajezyk Wants 


If Poland’s Red government keeps 
its latest promise of elections and holds 
them in February, opposition leader 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk wants America 
and Britain to join Russia in supervis- 
ing the voting. Mikolajczyk also wants 
more freedom of press and political 
meetings; and representation for his 
Peasant party on vote-counting bodies. 

Whether he gets these things is 
ultimately up to Russia. There’s no in- 
dication he will. 
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productive of fraudulent results.” All 
three questions were approved, though 
Mikolajezyk shouted: “Fraud!” before, 
during and after the referendum. 

Next on the schedule could be a 
bloody uprising against Red rule. Poland’s 
unarmed masses would have little chance 
against the might of the Red Army. But 
Poles have a long history of passionate 
readiness to die for hopeless causes—and 
a history of resentment of Russian domi- 
nation, dating from long before World 
War I, when Poland was a rebellious prov- 
ince of the Czar’s empire. 


Free Election? 


Dallas Morning News 


REFERENDUM. Election or revolution next? 
. (SEE: Unsettled Score) 
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Caribbean Tempest 


Through the hush and heat of a white- 
washed courtroom in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, rang the voice of the jury 
foreman: “We find both defendants, Wil- 
liam Bustamante and Frank Pixley, not 
guilty of manslaughter.” 

The spectators crowding the old-fash- 
ioned wooden pews reacted to the verdict 
in varied ways. White people pursed their 
lips. Dark-skinned, shabbily-clad Jamai- 
cans whooped and crowded to congratu- 
late the defendants—particularly Busta- 
mante, a_ six-foot, shaggy-gray-maned 
mulatto. The judge, in British robes and 
periwig, frowned and rapped vainly for 
order. 

"The Chief." It was by no means the 
first time William Bustamante had seen 
Anglo-Saxon lips purse with disapproval 
and heard whoops from colored Jamaicans 
mingled with demands for order. As ag- 
gressive leader of Jamaica’s native under- 
dogs, he’d had his share of trouble with 
the upper crust of British colonials. 

Bustamante welcomed trouble as 
eagerly as the Jamaican masses welcomed 
his fiery leadership. To more than 100,000 
dark-skinned followers he became simply 
“The Chief.” Meanwhile his political 
shrewdness had won positions even the 
British were forced to respect. He became 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, then of the Executive Council, Ja- 
maica’s combination Senate and Cabinet. 
He was Minister of Communications. He 
headed Jamaica’s labor unions. 

Strike. The attendants of the biggest 
lunatic asylum in the British West Indies 
went on strike. As labor leader and gov- 
ernment official, Bustamante hurried to the 
scene. With him went his right-hand man, 
Frank Pixley, negro Minister of Social 
Services. 

The strike at the asylum touched off 
the weirdest, most tragic sequence of 
events in Jamaica’s quiet history. Hun- 
dreds of insane were left unattended. They 


galloped through the streets of a nearby 
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MIKOLAJCZYK. Wants genuine independence. 
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INNOCENT "CHIEF." William A. Bustamante. 
(SEE: Caribbean Tempest) 


town, terrorizing the public and invading 
houses and stores. Other madmen remain- 
ing in the hospital fought, rioted and 
eventually burned the building to the 
ground. Fifteen were killed. 

Bustamante and Pixley were at the 
asylum during some of the rioting and wit- 
nessed at least one of the killings. “It was 
all that man’s fault,” outraged Britons 
muttered. Things like that had never hap- 
pened in Jamaica before Bustamante stir- 
red up the underdogs, organized the native 
laborers and made himself powerful. Ja- 
maica used to be a neat, clean, orderly 
place. “He ought to be hanged . . . he 
ought to be tried for murder. . .” 

He was tried for manslaughter. So 
was Pixley. From the beginning lack of 
evidence that Bustamante or Pixley had 
done anything illegal made their acquittal 
practically certain. But many Britishers 
still felt they “deserved to hang.” 

Meaning. That they didn’t hang was 
a tribute to British justice. But the funda- 
mental clash between white, colonial in- 
terests and awakening negro populations 
remains in Jamaica .. . and in other Brit- 
ish, French and Dutch possessions in the 
Caribbean area . . . in America’s Puerto 
Rico . . . and, with local modifications, 
in “independent” countries like Cuba, 
Haiti and San Domingo. 

Everywhere in the Caribbean, coun- 
terparts of Bustamante are refusing to let 
sleeping underdogs lie. And Soviet propa- 
ganda is alert to promote trouble on Amer- 
ica’s strategic doorstep. 

An answer by the colonial powers is 
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STAR. Greta de Horn of Casino de Paris. 
(SEE: The Next Time You See Paris .. .) 


the Caribbean Commission—originally the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 
now broadened to include representatives 
of France and The Netherlands. The Com- 
mission has been making long-term studies 
for a “Caribbean plan” to take care of 
such fundamentals as education, agricul- 
ture and economic conditions. 

Commission delegates are meeting in 
Washington now to discuss “organization 
and location of a permanent secretariat.” 
But their powers are “advisory, and non- 
political.” In other words, they can only 
recommend reforms. Doing anything will 
depend on the home governments. And 
the question is whether the home govern- 
ments will or can move soon and fast 
enough to avert more trouble. 


The Next Time You See Paris .. . 


Only on the black market, these days, 
can a Parisian buy a good stomach-full 
of food, 

But nobody in Paris needs to pat- 
ronize a black market to buy an eyeful 
or earful of gay, ooh-la-la entertainment. 
Night life has blossomed into the French 
capital’s most thriving postwar industry. 

Already hundreds of night clubs and 
cafes have staged peppy previews of the 
shows that are expected to panic the 
tourist trade when Americans start flock- 
ing to Paris in 1947. Famous musical re- 
views like the Casino de Paris, the Moulin 
Rouge and the Folies Bergere compete 
with smaller, intimate cafes of the pic- 
turesque Montmartre section. 
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There, along narrow streets like the 
Rue Pigalle and the Place Pigalle—both 
nicknamed Pig Alley by G.I.s—uniformed 
doormen stand under neon signs, talking 
passersby into buying some fun. 

Charm and Stars. Except for dance 
bands, which can’t compare with Ameri- 
can juke box standards, the quality of 
Parisian entertainment is first class in both 
big and little places. Wit, charm, color 
and artistry of scene and costume design 
are where Paris shines. The city is full of 
talent—singers, comedians, acrobats and 
beautiful actresses. Old timers like Mau- 
rice Chevalier and Mistinguette share 





Up the Pros 


The line between amateurs and 
professionals in sports is meaningless 
and ought to be rubbed out, French 
athletic groups claim. They want to 
open the Olympic games—which have 
always been strictly amateur—to pro- 
fessionals as well. 





honors with young stars. Experimental 
theaters are mushrooming everywhere. 

With most of the G.I. trade gone, 
the night clubs are featuring shows in- 
stead of drinks. French champagne flows 
at about $11 a bottle and up, depending 
on the swank of the surroundings. 

Blue Law. The main black market in 
Paris night life is now prostitution—a 
legal business until recently, when the 
French government outlawed it, much to 
the proprietors’ disgust. Gaston Pegeot, 
director of the French Brotherhood of 


European 
Don Juan of Spain Umberto of Italy 

It looked like an unemployed kings’ 
convention in Lisbon, Three European 
monarchs without crowns or thrones 
met there: (1) Umberto of Italy; (2) 
Don Juan, Spanish “pretender”; (3) 
Duarte Nuno de Braganza, Portuguese 
“pretender.” 

And they had three things in com- 
mon: (1) lack of a crown or throne; 
(2) lack of much immediate chance of 
getting a crown or throne; (3) deter- 
mination to stage a comeback by hook 
or crook. 

Umberto, kicked out of Italy after 
less than a month’s rule, was about to 
visit his father, ex-King Victor Em- 
manuel, in Cairo. 
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Brothel Owners, voiced the traditional 
view of his associates: 

“You can no more stamp out prosti- 
tution by padlocking the houses than you 
can stop drinking by passing a prohibition 
law—as you Americans learned, Now that 
our police are no longer checking street 
walkers for license cards, young girls find 
it-easier to take up the profession. .. . 
And women’s votes were responsible for 
this law. Not one out of to French 
males favored it: France will some day 
return to the sensible system of police 
control of street walkers and rigid medical 
control of licensed houses.” 


Death for an Ex-Hero 


While he got help from Britain and 
America, bushy-bearded Gen. Draja Mi- 
hailovitch was the guerilla hero of Yugo- 
slavia. Then FDR vetoed Churchill’s plan 
to invade the Balkans. Yugoslavia was 
handed to Stalin. And Stalin’s man was 
Mihailovitch’s deadly enemy, Marshal 
Tito. 

Tito’s triumph meant Mihailovitch’s 
death. The two had been fighting each 
other as much as the Axis. 

“Treason. Whether Mihailovitch 
turned to the Axis for help against Tito 
was unimportant, except as a smear in 
court. Under Tito’s communist code, Mi- 
hailovitch was guilty of worse treason 
than that—treason against Tito. So the 
ex-hero was caught, tried, and condemned. 
According to Red custom, the trial was a 
propaganda circus against Moscow’s cur- 
rent bogeys—in this case, Britain and 
America, whose officers too were smeared 
for “collaboration.” 


International 


The Count of Paris 


Keystone 
Braganza of Portugal 


Don Juan, often mentioned as a 
candidate to succeed dictator Franco 
of Spain, was on vacation from his 
main occupation—skiing in the Swiss 
Alps. 

Duarte Nuno de Braganza broke 
a Portuguese law by sneaking into Lis- 
bon, Since the Portuguese monarchy 
fell, about 35 years ago, the Braganzas 
have been banned. But dictator An- 
tonio Salazar, firmly entrenched, was 
said to have winked at the “pretend- 
er’s” brief return. He was en route to 
Madrid to visit still another “pre- 
tender,” the Count of Paris, “legiti- 
mate” heir to the long-abolished throne 
of France. 


































































Palestine, torn by a tug of war among 
Jews, Arabs and British, is a scene 
of hate and violence 


The land where Jesus said: “Love 
one another” is ruled by force and ripped 
by hate. 

The force that rules Palestine is Brit- 
ish, RAF bombers drone over the Sea of 
Galilee; the Royal Navy patrols Mediter- 
ranean waters where Solomon’s ships 
sailed; Tommies squat behind machine- 
guns beside the walls of Jerusalem. 

The hate that rips Palestine rises from 
conflicts between Arabs and Jews, exacer- 
bated by Britain’s contradictory promises 
during World War I. 

History. On Nov. 2, 1917, while 
Britain was hard pressed on the Western 
Front, Foreign Secretary Balfour an- 
nounced: “His Majesty’s government 
views with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jew- 
ish people and will use their best endeav- 
ours to facilitate the achievement of that 
object.” 

The Balfour declaration rewarded a 
Jewish scientist, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
who, in 1916, had showed the British 
how to make acetone, an essential in the 
manufacture of explosives. Prime Min- 
ister David Lloyd George wrote: “Dr. 
Weizmann, with his discovery, not only 
helped us win the war but made a perma- 
nent mark on the map of the world.” 

But the Arabs also aided the British 
in World War I. Stirred by Lawrence of 
Arabia, Arab tribesmen fought the Turks 
and helped Gen. Allenby liberate the Holy 
Land. Britain had authorized Lawrence to 
promise the Arabs independence. 

Neither Jews nor Arabs knew that the 
British had secretly promised territory in 
that part of the world to France. 

Disillusion. At the peace table in 1919 
France got a mandate over Syria, Britain 
got a mandate over Palestine, and the 
Jews and Arabs got . . . promises. 

To the Zionists, promises seemed 
enough. More than half a million Jews 
settled in Palestine between the two world 
wars, making the present population of the 
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Acme Photos 
HOMELESS BOATLOAD. These Jewish refugees were arrested by the British when the smoll 
ship with 1,300 jammed aboard was nabbed sneaking into Haifa Harbor. 





Acme . International 
WEIZMANN. Hailed after World War 1, NEW YORK ZIONISTS. Parades like this put 


arrested after World War Il. pressure on Britain. 
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GRAND MUFTI. He aided the Axis. (SEE: 
Crisis in the Holy Land) 


country (about the size of Maryland) 
650,000 Jews vs, 1,330,000 Arabs. 

Zionist immigrants built cities, re- 
claimed land, turned a desert region into a 
thriving, modern country. But the Arabs 
had become “natives”—almost foreigners 
in a country that had been theirs for cen- 
turies. Arab leaders were furious. 

For the past 25 years Palestine’s 
story has been one of Arab efforts to stop 
Zionism against Jewish attempts to carry 
it forward. World War II, which made 
eager Zionists of millions of homeless 
European Jews, intensified the conflict. 

Middlemen. Although not all the 
world’s 11 million Jews are Zionists, those 
who are put plenty of pressure on Britain 
—enough even to endanger the British 
loan in Congress. But the Arabs could look 
to 35 million brethren, strategically situ- 
ated along Britain’s lifeline, plus 200 mil- 
lion Moslems, a majority of them within 
the British Empire. 

Increasingly the Arab viewpoint pre- 
vailed. By 1939 the British had promised 
the Arabs that not more than 75,000 Jews 
would be admitted to Palestine in the next 
five years, and none thereafter. 

World War II interrupted this pro- 
gram. The Jews were naturally anti-Nazi. 
Many of the Arabs, like the famous Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, helped the Axis. 

Now Zionists bitterly point out that 
the Mufti is free in the Near East, while 
Dr. Weizmann and other Zionist leaders 
were arrested, 

Empire. The arrests followed large- 
scale outbreaks of violence in which Zion- 
ists apparently tried to show they had 
more nuisance value than the Arabs. But 
Britain isn’t playing for marbles in the 
Near East. The Empire is at stake—and 
the Soviet threat is always potent. 

So even a report by an Anglo-Ameri- 
can commission of inquiry, recommending 
admission of 100,000 European Jewish ref- 
ugees for humanitarian reasons, has been 
coldly received in London. 

President Truman supports the com- 
mission’s recommendations. Meanwhile, 
Jews are sneaking into Palestine in droves, 
andthe Holy Land is an armed camp. 
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The World and Us 





by Felix Morley 


Alternatives for Germany 


Although it is now 15 months since 
the unconditional surrender of the Ger- 
man armies no plan for the future of 
that country has as yet received ap- 
proval of the victors. From the peace 
conference now scheduled treaties de- 
fining the postwar position of Italy and 
the Axis satellites are expected. But 
these will not determine the German 
picture. 

The same uncertainty applies to 
Japan but with two great differences. 
Japan retains its own government, un- 
der Allied supervision, and its home 
territory, as distinct from colonies, has 
not been divided up. Germany has no 
national government and is split into 
separate zones of occupation—Russian, 
British, American and French, in the 
order of their economic importance. 

Nevertheless a certain freedom of 
choice remains to the utterly crushed 
and humiliated German people. That 
this choice exists is due primarily to 
differences of opinion among the vic- 
tors, especially between Russia and the 
Anglo-American partnership. 


* * * 


The Choice. What the Germans 
can do, as individuals and as groups, is 
to throw their weight either toward the 
establishment of a German Soviet Re- 
public, closely united with Russia, or 
toward the establishment of a Demo- 
cratic Republic, co-operating closely 
with the Western Powers, especially 
Great Britain. The Communist Party, 
now very strong in Germany, naturally 
advocates the former course, 

Other factors are influencing some 
Germans, outside the Russian zone, to 
work for union with that country. Rus- 
sia controls the best agricultural land 
in Germany and those who work loyally 
for Russia will not starve. Also, Russia 
is endeavoring to rebuild German in- 
dustry, as opposed to the plan of for- 
mer Secretary Morgenthau for destroy- 
ing it. Again, Russia argues for Ger- 
man unity, whereas many Americans, 


ee 


English and French say that the nation 
should be permanently split. 

On the other hand most Germans 
fear and hate Communism. They do not 
want to exchange the National Social- 
ism of Hitler for a very similar regi- 
mentation by Stalin. Many Germans 
admire democracy as practiced in the 
United States and Britain and would 
like to restore something like the lib- 
eral Weimar Republic of 1919, which 
was liquidated by the Nazis in 1933. 


* * * 


Improbable. There are two other 
possible outcomes for Germany, but 
neither is probable. The country would 
be indefinitely controlled, as now, by 
Allied troops. But since the occupa- 
tion is costing the United States alone 
at the rate of $1 billion a year this is 
unlikely except in the event of the final 
possibility. That would be a Nazi re- 
vival attempting to establish another 
Fuehrer by force. In view of the ex- 
tent of German collapse such a de- 
velopment is inconceivable in the visi- 
ble future. 

So political argument in Germany, 
when the people there have strength to 
think of something other than food, is 
mostly between those who want to see 
Germany become Communist and those 
who want to see democracy re-estab- 
lishéd in what is left of the country. 
The outcome of this discussion is very 
important to the world and us. In the 
long run it may determine whether 
western Europe turns to Communism 
or to our general method of govern- 
ment. 

But Russian policy gives the Ger- 
man Communists a great deal more ef- 
fective support than is offered German 
democrats by London and Washington. 
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LOVELY. The paint job, that is. Esther Williams, the GOOD NEIGHBORS. In Detroit, Ruth Erickson, 10 (left), organized the “Secret Sj 

screen star, tries her hand at her “favorite hobby,” is threatened with blindness from a cataract on-her right . ning errands and doing ont 

painting furniture at her Santa Monica, Cal., home. eye. To finance a needed operation, playmates (right) for Ruth, and so far 
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ARMY GOES DEMOCRATIC. Just curious, a G.I. set out WATERLOO. The carnival got to be a bore, 

in New York to find out if the War Department order so “Napoleon” led his pursuers on a 

permitting officers and enlisted men to fraternize when merry chase around Cleveland, Ohio, be- International 
they were off military post was “working.” It was. fore they cornered him among the pipes BIKINI BACKFIRE. Parading members of 
When he asked officers for a light they obliged, and in the city’s water station. He’s now _ Britain’s Social Credit Party protest 
a number offered him cigarets. back at his old stand. against atom bomb test. 
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“Secret Sig’ to raise funds by mowing lawns, run- 
nd doing of jobs. They’re doing it as a “surprise” 
so far hae accumulated $27.85 toward the goal. 
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mbers of | GUARD DUTY. Seaman Gus Jensen, 
y protest | alongside the Sandy Hook launch, 
fishes out young fry, if they fall. 
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International 
LIGHTWEIGHT. Bernard Baruch, laden with weighty UN Atomic Commission affairs, helps a com- 
paratively light burden to a drink. Scene: Baruch’s park bench office in New York’s Central Park. 


International 


TWO YEARS IN AN ATTIC. The Gabriel brothers, Ontarioville, Ill., did it to avoid the draft. They 


came down daily at 3 a.m. for exercise. Family has religious scruples against war, they told FBI. 


European 
HITCHHIKING ALLIGATOR. When Dave Whitney, New York watermelon king, started unloading a 


truck of Georgia watermelons at 3 o’clock in the morning, he got the shock of his life when one of 
them wriggled out of his arms. On flashing a light he found out why the “melon” wriggled. 








Science 





UNSEEN. Diagram shows how Bikini'’s atoms 
might spread. (SEE: Whatever Goes Up...) 


Whatever Goes Up... 


Scientists predicted pretty well what 
the “Able Day” (No. 1) bomb would do at 
Bikini. They even took into consideration 
that it might be a partial-dud. But about 
“Baker Day” bomb there was more room 
for guesswork. 

No fission-bomb has exploded under 
water before. The instant transformation 
into steam of a possible million tons of 
water would be added to its own heat- 
blast effect. 

Some scientists thought the smoke- 
cloud might behave unpredictably, being 
mostly a steam-cloud this time. And on 
this feature hung some long-range specu- 
lations and worries, 

. « » Must Come Down. The water- 
vapor shot at the stratosphere would be 
much more heavily radio-activated than 
the air and smoke in previous blasts. And 
it probably would come down again—as 
rain—quicker. (Dry dust from the ex- 
plosion of Krakotaa’s crater in 1883 hung 
and spread in the air for 30 years.) 

The older an artificial radioactive iso- 
tope, the weaker it is. But even at that, 
earlier A-bomb bursts had shed some sur- 
prising results. 

A month and a half after the first A- 
bomb test (at Almagordo, N.Mex.) East- 
man Kodak inspectors found some X-ray 
films, packed in strawboard for shipment, 
were “fogged.”” They tested. The straw- 
board was radioactive. It came from a 
lower Kansas mill. This was cut off the 
buying-list. 

Repeat. A month later straw from 
another mill, 500 miles away, also began 
to fog film. Another supply-switch was 
made, but Eastman tech-men really won- 
der what to do if the contagion keeps up. 

Even earlier—only two days after the 
Almagordo test—abnormal beta-radiation 
(electrons) had suffused the air near Ann- 
apolis, Md. It was beta-radiation which 
came from the Eastman straw, too. In 
neither case could chemists find uranium 
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dust present. But atoms of any element, 
exposed to fission, later emit gamma (x- 
type) rays, beta particles or free neutrons. 

Caution! Oak Ridge biologists say 
different doses of these kill or “prema- 
turely age” rats. They may cause cancer 
or leukemia. And geneticists add they 
might alter animal or plant germ-cells to 
produce freaks or new species. Eating 
plants fed on radioactive rain could bring 
the radiation source right inside the animal 
or human body. 

Probably Bikini’s bombs won’t poison 
the world. But scientists wonder about the 
fate of “innocent bystanders” in an atomic 
war. 


Comes the Sky-Hook! 


Last week three Argentine officials 
and a Sikorsky test pilot were hurt when a 
demonstration helicopter tumbled 15 feet 
to earth in landing. 

No expert was on hand to diagnose 
the accident. But what happened almost 
certainly had something to do with the 
fact that to land a helicopter you have to 
cut the power. Too much hand on the 
throttle can over-slow the spinning vanes, 
drop the machine to the ground like a load 
of bricks. 

Anchor. Harold Pitcairn, U.S. auto- 
gyro pioneer, anticipating such accidents, 
has patented a device to prevent them. 
It’s a retractable, barbed, spear-like rod. 
Motor-driven, it can extend down from a 
‘copter, hook a grating set in a landing 
field (or a building top) and pull the 
‘copter down like an anchored balloon. 


The Road to Sanity 


A thing is not what you say about it. 
—Alfred Korzybski 

Men converted by Alfred Korzybski 
often write books about it, His book- 
writing disciples range from left-ish econ- 
omist Stuart Chase to a vice president of 
R. H. Macy & Co.—in almost magical 
agreement. 

Latest Korzybski-job is People in 
Quandaries (Harpers, $3.75) by Dr. Wen- 
dell Johnson, Iowa university speech ex- 
pert. He has found Korzybski-methods 








can cure such nervous disorders as stutter- 
ing. More important, in explaining his 
findings he has written the most complete 
popularization to date of Korzybski’s 
master-theory, general semantics. 

General semantics also is called non- 
Aristotelianism. Despite these names, it 


is a simple psychological system to root ° 


out human misunderstanding, Its propa- 
ganda (over 10 years) has been 100% a 
matter of results. Hardly anyone under- 
stands it but—it works! 

Contagion. Quietly it has stormed 
some of America’s best brains. On the 
evidence, a Senate committee studying 
Federal aid to social science suggested as 
the first step “a thorough study of the new 
non-Aristotelian methodology.” 

Source of this slow, steady spread is 
the general semanticists’ “bible,” Korzyb- 
ski’s own Science and Sanity. It is (1) 
806 pages long; (2) tremendously hard 
to read; (3) out of print; (4) on a wait- 
ing list at most libraries; and (5) the like- 
liest answer to why science has outrun 
other human progress. 

Alfred Korzybski was born a Polish 
count, trained as an engineer and became 


a naturalized American, At 67, he is direc- ° 


tor of the Institute of General Semantics 
in Chicago. His eagle-bald skull holds an 
array of learning which ranges from Ein- 
stein’s theory to rabbit-habits. 

World-Traps. Words are the key to 
Korzybski’s system. Words may have be- 
gun merely as the expressions of meaning. 
(Semantics, incidentally, means meaning. ) 
But too soon they became the actual coin 
of reasoning and the tools of understand- 
dng—or misunderstanding. 

Say semanticists: Inside a man’s brain 
grows an idea-map which depicts the real- 
ity-world outside, Words coined for pure- 
ly logical purposes are like squibble-de- 
tails added to the map—without checking 
the real landscape. Each man can add 
these details wherever he wants on his 
meaning-map. The map gets more and 
more convincing looking—but ever more 
complex and treacherous. And reasoning 
goes astray. 

As chief squibble-designer Korzyb- 
ski-ites have indicted the Greek logician 
Aristotle, builder of such unreal word-ideas 


U.8. Navy photo from International 


AWFUL. Aerial camera saw a sight human eyes can't stand: Fireball No. 1 over Bikini lagoon. 
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as “cause and effect” and “substance.” 

Discovery. Scientists’ real progress be- 
gan, Korzybski decided, when they threw 
overboard such Aristotle-talk. (In the 
physics lab “cause and effect” is now 
tagged with a “?” or has become “‘prob- 
ability-series,” And “substance” is clean 
gone. ) 

To see if a clarified thinking-habit 
could be worked out for non-scientists, 
Korzybski dug deep into the physiological 
process of “understanding.” (Midway 
through he slew the notion that a thought 
can be “unemotional.” Every “thought” 
has a gland-nerve-muscle-blood pressure 
accompaniment. ) 

His final theory is hard to grasp. 
But its application—a word-discrimination 
habit—is easy to learn. A New Jersey 
teacher, C. I. Glicksberg, is working to 
have it tried in public schools. 

In- and Un-sane. Psychiatrists are 
using it, finding that grossly wrong ‘“‘word- 
maps” underlie much insanity. (One pa- 
tient quells hunger by writing “beefsteak” 
on a piece of paper—and eating it!) 

Dr. Johnson reports the case ‘ef a 
man semanticists would call ‘“un-sane.” 
No longer young, he was miserable be- 
cause he hadn’t achieved “success,” he 
said, though he had everything else he 
wanted. His cure might be the whole 
world’s. 


That’s No Joke, Son! 


A Saturday Evening Post writer, hear- 
ing the hero of Bastogne was to view the 
Bikini blast, titled an article: “McAuliffe 
Says ‘Nuts!’ to the Atom.” It did seem 
likely. 

But A-Bomb No. 4 accomplished what 
hordes of encircling Germans couldn't. 
Awed and serious, Maj. Gen. A. C. Mc- 
Auliffe said he thought any warring na- 
tion, under attack by fission weapons, 
would fold up and quit—including, he 
added, the U.S. 


Explaining Exodus 


Some otherwise staunch Christians 
and Orthodox Jews boggle at the story of 
Moses and the Red Sea. They think split- 
ting the waters to let the Israelites pass 
was unnecessarily miraculous. 

Comfort for these doubters is fur- 
nished (in The Scientific Monthly) by W. 
J. Humphreys, 84-year-old retired Wash- 
ington meteorologist. He says it could have 
been a mirage. In the same area, during 
World War I, a mirage hid British and 
Turkish armies from each other in the 
midst of a battle and stopped the fighting. 

No Casualties. Over hot sand-flats 
like the north beaches of the Red Sea (be- 
fore the Suez Canal) shimmeririg air-layers 
often reflect the sky. It looks as if water 
overlay the land. To a man entering it, 
the water appears to vanish in his path. 

Pursuing Egyptians would have seen 
the Jews marching suicidally into the sea. 
Soon the pursuit would falter and stop. 
But to Jews looking back, the Egyptians 
would seem to have been engulfed by the 


mirror-like water. They would go onward’ 


rejoicing, around the sea’s north end. 
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International 


Doing It the Hard Way 


Seattle: Larry Hightowner 
(above), cowboy poet, begins his push 
around the world. The wheelbarrow is 
fitted with headlight, generator and 
equipment for roadside living. Even 
aboard ship he'll take a daily workout. 

Lansing, Mich.: A veteran testi- 
fying at a Senate hearing on bonus pro- 
posals, gave only his last name, Asked 
what was his first, he hesitatingly said: 
“Bonus.” After the laughter died 
down, he explained: “I was one of 
twins. My brother is John and I’m the 
bonus.” 

Brooklyn: Mrs. Helen Jordan, per- 
suasive real estate dealer, talked her- 
self in and out of jail. Charged with 
double parking and being disorderly, 
she insisted upon waiting for the 
wagon, complained to the judge that 
the delay lost her a business deal. 
Charge dismissed. 

Detroit: A mother-daughter team 
proved it pays to co-operate. Mrs. 
Helen Van Way was a supporting wit- 
ness in the divorce suit of her daughter, 
Mrs. Martha Goodman. Mrs. Good- 
man did the same good turn for her 
mother. Both were granted divorces. 

Chicago: Mother (Mrs. Angelo 
Baldo) learned her lesson the hard 
way. After testifying for her son-in-law 
in his divorce, she married him. Now 
she is grateful to her daughter who is 
testifying for her mother and against 
her ex-husband. 

Washington: Rep. Eaton of New 
Jersey, in protest against the presence 
of only eight members on the floor dur- 
ing the British loan debate, refused to 
talk. Reason: As a minister, he had to 
address empty seats in his New York 
church, 

Rocky Mount, N.C.: If you don’t 
believe there’s ham, take a peek at the 
one to the right. Josh Horne’s pig pro- 
duced the ham weighing 60 Ibs.—three 
times his daughter’s weight. 

Seattle: Mrs. Celena Thomas, re- 


recently robbed, answered her door and 
there was the fellow again. He returned 
her keys, apologized. When she re- 
quested her $17 back, that was too 
much. He turned and ran. 

Philadelphia: A huge rat, insulted 
by being caught in a mousetrap, waited 
for Louis Somershoe and family to re- 
turn. After chasing them onto tables 
and chairs, he finally succumbed to a 
policeman’s riot stick, 

Memphis: Mattie Driver, 60, took 
her friend Ida Frisby, 82, for a ride on 
a motor scooter, got hurt in a crack-up, 
but insisted she would “scoot-on” 500 
miles to Chattanooga. 

Wilmington, Del.: There’s 10 lbs. 
of steak coming to the lucky person 
who finds the cow that escaped from 
a railroad car. 

Los Angeles: Best-dressed woman 
in the country, according to Hollywood 
designer Howard Greer and husband 
Jack Benny, is Mary Livingstone (be- 
low left). It’s no joke to Benny’s 
pocket. 





International 


Going Home 


Soternstionsl 
Finely Feathered 


“New York: Greta Garbo (above 
right) means it this time when she says 
“Tank I go home,” but this time it’s to 
Sweden, not home to bed with a book. 

Baltimore: Seaman Levy mailed a 
wish and a nickel to a sea urchin, asked 
for a discharge, got releaséd a month 
later. 

Chicago: A local bank decided to 
pipe music to its employes and custom- 
ers. As depositors lined up in front of 
the teller’s cage, they heard “I Got 
Plenty of Nothin’.” 
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Pathfinder Photo 


DR. RAAB & PATIENT. The experiment was a 
success. (SEE: Don't Heckle the Pilot) 


Don't Heckle the Pilot 


When a newspaper says: “Scientist 
finds D-Vitamin halts TB,” the scientist 
soon will get letters from readers. They 
will want treatment or a prescription—at 
once. They’ll be disappointed. 

The fault may lie with the reporter 
who mis-wrote the story, or with the read- 
ers themselves who mis-read it. Usually 
the scientist will be blameless as Dr. 
Walter Raab—to whom it happened. 

At Maryland’s Glenn Dale Sana- 
torium, Dr. Raab injected irradiated cod- 
liver oil into the lung of a tubercular 
guinea pig. He didn’t expect any special 
result. Scientists purposely don’t, before 
an experiment. 

Wide-Minded. They don’t call an 
experiment a “failure,” either. No experi- 
ment is a failure—if it turns up new 
facts. They needn’t-be obviously useful. 
Dr. Raab found a fact: The oil seemed 
to stop the tubercle’s growth in the guinea 
pig’s lung. 

A try-out on a human patient could 
have been fatal. It isn’t Raab’s job, any- 
way. So he stuck to his test-tubes, next 
testing non-irradiated D-oil (ergosterol) 
‘and a chemically related substance (choles- 
terol). They worked too. 

This narrowed the possible chemical 
processes involved. Raab did some read- 
ing, found sex-hormones (chemically akin) 
sometimes slow TB in pregnant women. 
He added this clue in a write-up in Science 
—for other lab-men to read. 

Unfair. Newspapers picked it up as 
a “good story” and TB-victims began to 
write in. Young, earnest, Austrian-born 
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Dr. Raab was upset. His findings were 
years away from being a “cure.” 

He couldn’t even say he’d “hurry” or 
“concentrate on TB.” He might miss 
something else just as vital. The D-chem- 
icals are tied up with human body-cells’ 
life-cycles. They may help explain (and 
thus “cure’’) TB, or cancer, or even old- 
age—in the future. 

But they won't. unless researchers can 
forget ‘cures’ and hunt facts—scorning 
none—in the present. 


Birthday of a Label 


Dr. Harvey Wiley was out to show 
that canned-food preservatives like for- 
maldehyde were harmful. There ought to 
be a law, he said. But the public and Gov- 
ernment were lukewarm and some canning 
companies were downright hostile. 

So the burly Agriculture Department 
chemist asked for volunteers. A dozen 
daring young men answered. For three 
years they sampled suspicious food-prod- 
ucts—and published their symptoms. IIl- 
nesses of the “poison squad” became front 
page newspaper copy. 

And finally Congress passed the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. That was 4o years 
ago this month. Today the successors of 
the late Dr. Wiley’s daredevil dozen are 
the 1,000 employes of the National Food 
and Drug Administration, authorized in 
1927. The legacy he left is the disenchant- 
ing but valuable food-and-drug label which 
reduces a glamor-box of candy (for in- 
stance) to “invert sugar, citric acid, glu- 
cose and pure vegetable coloring.” 

Unfinished. The anniversary marks 
no end to the battle, however. This is 
partly because people tend to think it al- 
ready won. Economy-minded legislators 
already have whittled 10% off the. $4.3 
million asked by F. & D. this year. So 
F. & D. isn’t entirely unhappy when a big 
violation comes to light. 

Such a one was last year’s poisoning 
of 170 people by a batch of cheese. It 
reeked with enteritis microbes. And a 
checkback by F. & D. revealed a dead 
mouse had been found in the milk it was 
made from. The manufacturer who had 
sold it got a six-months’ jail sentence. 


* 


SNOOPY. Food & Drug expert inspects this 
peanut brittle so you won't find... 





Drug_Adm. 





Natl. Food 


. a dead insect in it, as he did in one sam- 
ple. (SEE: Birthday of a Label) 


A mouse in the milk (or maggots in 
flour, bugs in beer vats, bacteria in canned 
shrimp—all found now and then) doesn’t 
necessarily bring a fine, jail term or even 
publicized prosecution. The F. & D. in- 
spectors (only 200 for the whole U.S.— 
too few, probably) give a processor the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Breaks, In an investigation they don’t 
even name him. The case is docketed 
“U.S. vs. 800 Ibs, cheese”—the first 
time#And they try to suggest ways for the 
manufacturer to better his methods and 
avoid contamination. On his next offense, 
however, he is likely to be tried as a 
criminal. 

In 1938 a revised Food & Drug Act 
put cosmetics under F. & D.’s control and 
during war time they were asked to set up 
a division to take care of the new drug 
penicillin, Later streptomycin was added. 
Since amounts of these antibiotics were 
limited, F. & D. allotted them to cases 
where treatment was also a test of new 
uses for them. Despite an occasional pub- 
lic howl, U.S. doctors stoutly backed the 
agency’s system. 

Aggressive. Although undérmanned 
and short of funds, F. & D. is never on 
the defensive. Hardly had manufacturers 
accepted safety and food-content ‘labels 
when F, & D. attacked again—this time 
against word-deception. They didn’t like 
“TOMATO CATSUP (style) SAUCE” 
and similar labels, They'll lick ’em, too. 


Polio Upsurge 


This may be the worst polio year in 
U.S. history. The first week of July 
brought 309 new cases. In the nation, 
2,165 persons were attacked by the disease 
as summer of 1946 began. 

Florida, Colorado, Texas and Ala- 
bama are hardest hit. Florida has 32 new 
cases; Texas, 45; Colorado, 22; Alabama, 
25; Minnesota, 20. However, new treat- 
ments have diluted the danger—a little. 
Though infantile paralysis is increasing, 
its death rate is steadily going down. 

Youth Stricken. Polio is primarily a 
disease of young children. It has been 
recognized clinically for the last 100 years. 
Its cause is a virus which has been found 
in sewage and in or on flies. The exact 
method of transmitting infection to hu- 
mans is unknown. 

Physicians believe the virus enters 
the central nervous system through the 
nose, throat or intestinal tract. (It may 
also attack the soles of the feet. Some 
doctors think so because of its epidemic 
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proportions in the summer when many 
youngsters go barefoot.) 

Crippling. Common type polio af- 
fects nerves of the arms, legs, back and 
chest, It is responsible for two-thirds of 
children’s deformities. 

Most polio victims are under 20. 
Cases have been recorded, however, at 
ages up to 64. In 1943 concentration was 
in the western states. Eastern states suf- 
fered the most in 1944. Last year the dis- 
ease was scattered. Lack of new, non- 
immune victims may govern where epi- 
demics hit. 

Diagnosis is difficult in the early 
stages. Symptoms are identical to ordinary 
attacks of grippe, influenza and other virus 
infections (stomach upsets accompanied 
by vomiting; constipation; diarrhea; se- 
vere headache; and signs of a cold or 
fever). People may have the virus in their 
bodies—and spread it—without being 
paralyzed. 

To help prevent infection here’s what 
to do: Be careful about personal cleanli- 
ness. Protect food, milk and drinking wa- 
ter from flies. Cover open cesspools and 
open-air toilets. Guard against over-exer- 
tion and chills. Avoid crowded beaches. 
And remember: “Your doctor knows 
best.” 


Up & Down with Demerol 
Just before World War II two Ger- 


man chemists, tinkering with atropine de- ° 


rivatives, happened on a mixture which 
acted on mice like morphine. German 
drug firms found it killed hum4n pain, too. 

They called it Dolantin. Argentine 
drug concerns picked it up. In both na- 
tions, the governments put it under nar- 
cotics-control, American Medical Asso- 
ciation drug experts heard about Dolan- 
tin. They warned U.S. Narcotics Commis- 
sioner H. J. Anslinger its appearance here 
could be expected. 

Boom. Dolantin burst on the U.S. 
public with a bang. In the June, 1946, 
issue of the Reader’s Digest, medical sci- 
ence popularizer Paul de Kruif called it 
“God’s Own Medicine—1946.” Only now 
it was named Demerol. The Winthrop 
Chemical Co. was making it. 

De Kruif calls Demerol “very nearly 
as effective as morphine” and adds “not 
a single sufferer . . . has been recorded 
as becoming addicted to it.” He cited 
noted doctors’ approval of it as a pain- 
killer. 

Bounce! Commissioner Anslinger 
boiled over. In a letter to the AMA Jour- 
nal he said de Kruif’s story sounded like 
the drug-manufacturer’s sales circular. 
And, he pointed out, de Kruif had omitted 
some pertinent facts: 

U.S. Public Health doctors and other 
experimenters had found the drug bred 
addiction almost exactly as morphine does. 
And after hearing both sides, Congress 
had promptly classed it as a habit-form- 
ing narcotic. Anslinger’s files contain nu- 
merous Demerol-habit cases. 

No one denies Demerol is useful— 
so is morphine. But what Anslinger feared 
was that some doctors read their Reader’s 
Digest better than their AMA Journal. 


JULY 31, 1946 


For Readers 
in Darkness 


Navy scientist has predicted that 

the blind may read with a tele- 

vision scanner working directly on their 
brain optic-centers—some day. 

But sightless people today depend 
for their reading on an invention by one 
of themselves, a blind Frenchman. 
Louis Braille has been dead 94 years 
now, but equally earnest people con- 
tinue his work. 

At Louisville, Ky., is the oldest and 
biggest Braille-printing establishment in 
the U.S. It is the American Printing 
House for the Blind. Yearly, at a cost 
of $250,000 (Government grants pay 
half) over 250 books and magazines are 
translated into Braille by its 145 work- 
ers, 

Some APH workers are blind. 
That is to be expected. Less easy to 
explain is that 90 of them are women. 
It may be a sort of “mothering in- 
stinct” which makes the work appeal 
to them. 

Technique. Braille’s raised-dot 
alphabet (one-to-six-dot patterns per 
letter) still stands after 109 years. 
Printing it has become easier since the 
Printing House began work in 1868, 
however. Braille-type is set with a 
keyboard, like Linotype. 

Printing uses both sides of paper. 
The sunken-dots of one side of a sheet 
go between the lines of raised dots on 
the other side. Still, Braille uses, on 
the average, eight times as much paper 
as ink-printing. 

Editor Marjorie Hooper, daughter 
of Junius Hooper, pioneer blind school 
director, chooses what is to be printed. 
(Some she allots to the newer “Talking 
Book” division. Here books are read 
aloud onto phonograph records for 
children and beginners. A_ recorded 
Bible runs to 110 discs, a long novel to 
20-30.) 

Braille editing is done on the metal 
print-forms with a hammer (to flatten 
or add dots) instead of a blue pencil. 
Blind workers are best proofreaders. 

All The Trimmings. Braille art 
(from geometry diagrams to photo trac- 
ings) is tapped out by experts like 
Mrs. Elizabeth Judd. 

Musical scores, which the blind 
read better than seeing-people, Mrs. 
Nell Edwards picks to match new rec- 
ords. (These also the agency buys and 
distributes. ) 

A new load has been put on the 
non-profit APH by the return of many 
blind veterans and a tremendous for- 
eign demand for Braille books. 

And wages haven’t gone up. But 
no one quits, because no one joined 
APH’s staff for money or easy work. 
Their jobs aren’t really jobs. They’re 
missions. 





INSIGHT. War-blinded Capt. R. Steptoe 
gives Editor Hooper veterans’ slant. 





CHECK. Blind Mrs. Helen Parker proofs 
Braille against ink copy read to her. 





ILLUSTRATED. Mrs. Elizabeth Judd adds 
geometrical diagrams to Braille book. 





Louisville Times-Courter-Journal 
MISTAKES? Marcella Bader repairs them 
on press-plate with hammer and spike. 
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Religion 


Anglican Celibacy 


One of the last things most members 
of the Church of England would contem- 
plate changing in their theological canons 
is the directive that their priests have the 
right to marry, 

Yet this month at least one diocese 
was about to institute a rule of celibacy. 
No one seemed particularly worried about 
the church’s theology being threatened, 
however. 

Reason for the rule: Housing short- 
ages in the northwestern diocese of Black- 
burn had become so acute that the area’s 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Wilfred Marcus 
Askwith, decided “to soon say that I can- 
not ordain men who will not undertake to 
remain unmarried for six to ten years.” 

Henceforth, assistant curates of sev- 
eral parishes will share a single “for men 
only” dormitory. 


G.I. Joe & The Bishops 


The private from Mississippi and the 
major from New York hdd something to 
say to the bishops of the Methodist 
Church, 

With them were 500 other vets, from 
Marlatte, White Pigeon, Birmingham, 
Clovis, Oshkosh and hundreds of other 
bige and small towns in 45 states. What 
they wanted to say: 

How they felt about their church 
now they were back from the fields of 
France and the beaches of the Pacific. 

At historic Neil House in Columbus, 
Ohio, they talked four days with 18 bish- 
ops of their church. Their expenses were 
being paid by home-town churches. 

Thought Harvest. In small groups 
and in mass meetings they “sounded off.” 
What they said was recorded, funneled 


into special groups that worked day and 
night to condense the thousands of opin- 
ions into statements of general agreement. 

It was the’ first time such a large- 
scale questioning of vets had taken place. 
The results might have been voiced before. 
This time, however, the answers had the 
impact of numbers, would serve as a re- 
liable guide for any denomination. 

What the veterans wanted: 

Promote Protestant unification by be- 
ginning at the community level; encour- 
age interdenominational. inter-racial meet- 
ings. “There was only one Protestant 
church in the Army, why not in civilian 
life?” 

Step up church educational programs; 
more doctrinal, historic training. 

Church Aid. Advise church mem- 
bers to go to their ministers for counsel 





Cross the Eagle 


When the Methodist Church opens 
the doors on its great 1948 Quadren- 
nial Conference where church laws will 
be reviewed, rewritten if necessary, the 
gold eagle of the war veteran will 
shine as brightly as the gilt edge of the 
ministers’ Bibles. Officials leaving the 
Vets and Bishops meeting said that of 
the 350 laymen to attend the confer- 
ence, half may easily be veterans. 

————enrenrreoews sees sees se =_ses=seseeeeeeeeeee sw 


on home problems; start a nationwide, 
interdenominational program of education 
for marriage. 

Give veterans and young men more 
important church posts. 

Continue church-wide 
campaign. 

Continue church contact with men 
still in. service. Release men who were 
conscientious objectors on_ religious 
grounds on the same point discharge basis 
as servicemen. 

Each church should have a vets com- 


evangelistic 





Religious News Service 


FIRING LINE. Vets, clustered around Pittsburgh's Bishop Straughn (in bow tie), shoot back 
answers on “how we feel about church.” (SEE: G.I. Joe & The Bishops) 
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Religious News Service 


The Hard Way 


Easiest way to learn the Bible 
is to read it. In Pittsburgh, how- 
ever, Trinity Lutheran Church’s 
minister Grover Swoyer thought it 
too easy. 

Result: He set 150 men of the 
congregation to work copying the 
Book by hand. After two months 
of.penning the men gave him a 10 
lb. volume (see photo) that would 
have taken one person 1,800 hours 
to complete. 

Proof of how intimately they'd 
learned the Scriptures: The men 
now know down to the letter 
(3,566,480) how many words (773,- 
746) there are in their Bible’s 
31,100 verses. 





mittee. But, there should be no new 
church-related veterans organization 
formed. Encourage work of existing vet 
groups. 

Ask Planning. Vets should set up 
programs of activities for all young adults 
in the church, 

The armed forces have failed to 
maintain the high moral standards which 
should be the marks of a Christian nation. 
They should stress the moral as well as 
the medical aspects of sexual laxity. 
Strengthen, not weaken, the chaplain 
corps for the peacetime Army and Navy. 


Women, 3 to 1 


Whenever the Very Rev. Edward R. 
Welles, dean of St. Paul’s Episcopal Ca- 
thedral, Biffalo, N.Y., counted heads from 
the pulpit he found that women outnum- 
bered men, 3 to 1. 

Dean Welles was disturbed since men 
usually “have the positions of authority 
and influence in business and if they are 
not being actively touched by religion. 
then there is less chance that the Golden 
Rule will be applied in business and 
world affairs.” 

He concluded that “you have to sell 
men a bill of goods on the usefulness of 
religion in their daily lives and prove to 
them that religion not only helps them 
in their private relationships but makes 
for a more forceful personality in their 
business careers.” 
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Family 


Goodbye to Gallantry 


Should a man rise when a woman en- 
ters a room? Should he give her his seat 
in the street car? 

Once these were simple questions of 
good or bad manners. But today, when 
more and more women work side by side 
with men, it’s a different matter. Should 
women still insist on having doors opened 
for them, chairs placed under them? 

Dr. Ralph S. Banay, associate direc- 
tor of Research on Social Deviations, a 
Columbia University project, says: “If 
women sincerely wish to be accorded a 
position of equality in economic, political 
and social affairs they must show them- 
selves ready and willing to relinquish the 
traditional role they exact .. . by tacitly 
expecting . . . constant demonstrations of 
gallantry.” 

Conscience. There’s no more need 
for a man to doff his hat to a woman than 
another man, according to Dr. Banay. 
Chivalry belongs to an age when, because 
men relegated women to an inferior posi- 
tion, they used it to appease their guilty 
feelings. It should be discarded as a sym- 
bol of slavery. 

Dr. Margaret Meade, assistant cura- 
tor of the Museum of Natural History, 
New York, agrees that gallantry may sym- 
bolize subjugation. But she thinks a cus- 
tom isn’t tainted by its origin. After all, 
some of the accepted social “do’s” are 
very convenient. For instance, men are 
accustomed to asking women to dance—to 
leading. Of course, you could pin white 
bows on half the company and say: “Now, 
you with the white bows can ask the oth- 
ers to dance and can lead.” 

Common Sense. “Since we already 
have the social set-up, why not follow it?” 
she asks with a shrug. ‘““Things of this sort 
make life more patterned.” 

However, anthropologist Dr. Meade 
thinks women who demand special ameni- 
ties in an office or factory clutter things 


up. And she has a low opinion of a man 
who, liberated from courtesies toward 
women on-the-job, thinks he needn’t offer 
his street car seat to a woman with a baby. 
You'd offer an old man a seat, too. ““That’s 
just ordinary decent human behavior.” 

Even Emily Post, the blue-booker of 
etiquette, goes this far: “In all business 
and professional contacts manners of men 
toward women are the same as they are 
toward other men.” “But,” she adds, “in 
order to preserve the distinction essential 
to society, social manners require that 
gentlemen show ladies the same courtesies 
that have always been shown. Otherwise 
the social picture is destroyed.” 

Hark Back. In the Soviet Union, 
where today an engineer would consider it 
disrespectful to rise for a woman engineer, 
there’s a complaint that lack of manners 
has injured romance. Yur Chaplygin, 
writer, suggested recently in Komsomol 
Pravda that books of instruction on man- 
ners be issued to Russian lads, “True cul- 
ture demands that men and boys daily 
demonstrate their respect for women.” 

Will the Russians point the way back? 


House-Hunters’ Books 


If you’re doing over your home or 
planning a new one you've helped put 
home-planning books on most-read non- 
fiction lists for the first time. 

In 1941 when families started dream- 
ing about “after the war,” libraries began 
dusting off stocks on hand and ordering 
new books on houses. Today they have a 
hard time filling the heavy demand. 

Most popular book is Tomorrow's 
House by George Nelson and Henry 
Wright. It’s full of shots of modern rooms 
and lively articles on time- and space- 
savers, house design, lighting and solar 
heating. 

Forehanded. Another favorite is the 
1940 Book of Small Houses listing 50 
“don’ts” and 40 “questions to ask yourself 
before you build,” plus advice on every- 
thing from real estate man to interior dec- 
orator. Illustrations show houses for lo- 
cales from Cape Cod to San Diego. 

Recommended by librarians for vari- 


ety of houses described is How to Choose 
and Build Your Own Home by Helen 
Koues. Small Homes Annual offers point- 
ers on 125 low-cost houses, 

The fortunate who have a house but 
want to improve it can look into Better 
Homes and Gardens’ Remodelling Your 
Own Home. The homeless can learn how 
to turn barns, garages and water mills into 
dwellings in Remodelling and Adapting the 
Small House by Eberlein & Tarphy. 

Made to Order. One of these home- 
less people was the man who stalked into a 
Washington, D.C., library with a demand 
for books on log cabins. He had some logs 
and was going to build his own house. The 
librarian promptly handed him Cabins by 
the U.S. Park Service. The gentleman 
strolled out happily with instructions on 
how to build anything from a five-room 
log house to a one-room adobe shelter. 


Reflected Glory 


Like Alice in Wonderland’s looking 
glass, mirrors can perform all sorts of 
magic. They can, for instance, make a 
box of a living room spacious and airy. 
Sometimes it’s done by mirror wall-panels 
that double the view, sometimes by placing 
smaller mirrors in unexpected places. - 

J. Robert Collins, decorator for 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D.C., 
uses mirrors in almost every room in the 
house. Even in a small breakfast room he 
uses curtain valances made of mirrors to 
break wall surfaces and add brightness. 

Sparkle. He puts mirror tops on all 
tables—on the coffee table to cast back a 
picture of a pottery vase, a carved box, a 
metal tray; on the dining room table to 
reflect a flower centerpiece and multiply 
spurts of candle flame. These tops are 
practical, too, because they save on laun- 
dering and don’t stain. Mirror screens, he 
thinks, are amusing because you can move 
them about, changing vistas in the room. 

In summer judiciously-placed mirrors 
give a room an icy-cool look, especially 
when they reflect greens and blues. Collins 
gets a woodland effect by arranging long 
rows of plants on a shelf against a mirror 
panel, by placing plants in small pots cov- 





ROOM WITH A VIEW. A mirrored dressing table unit will give a bedroom more “breathing space.” In the child's room (right), a huge fleor- 
length mirror not only lends charm but shows, on its wide frame, how tall a youngster grows. (SEE: Reflected Glory) 
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ered with icicle bits of mirror, or by small- 
mirrored shelves holding overflowing pots 
of ivy. 

Expand. To get rid of a cramped 
feeling in the bedroom he places a dressing 
table made of mirrors against a mirror 
panel. This is expensive when made to 
order, but built into a new house as a 
unit, it costs little more than an ordinary 
dressing table and mirror. 

Sometimes wall panels are made of 
mirror squares. Edwin and Lois Taylor, 
Washington architects, use these squares 
to replace transparent glass in French 
doors. That way, doors may be closed 
without sacrificing a feeling of space. 

Big mirrors may be hard to find. 
Some small mirrors are appearing with 
plastic and carved wood frames. But it’s 
always possible to use mirrors you already 
have—newly-framed or unframed—to take 
you “through the looking glass.” 


Waves of Fear 


The argument smoldered. Now and 
then it got hot and sparks flew. Mean- 
time, some women wondered whether they 
dared submit to cold-wave permanents. 

In past months, the American Medi- 
cal Association and a national woman’s 
magazine, have claimed that thioglycolic 
acid (the wave’s basic ingredient) causes 
poisoning, anemia and is dangerous to hy- 
persensitive people. They cited as exam- 
ples several hairdressers who complained 
they suffered from swelling in arms, legs and 
face, rashes, loss of hair and liver trouble 
after they handled the wave solution. 

Rebuttal. But manufacturers pointed 
to the millions of satisfactory cold-waves 
given both at home and professionally. 
Then the technical consultant for the Na- 
tional Hairdressers & Cosmetologists Asso- 
ciation objected to the ‘dangerous-to- 
hypersensitive” argument; cold waves, he 
said, are not harmful to normal people. 

It is operators who ignore directions 





—such as use of rubber gloves—who get 
the unfavorable results, said others, 

Final authority on the cold-wave’s 
purity, the Food and Drug Administration, 
stood calmly on the fence. In spite of re- 
peated tests, officials still had no definite 
conclusions. Complaints, however, have 
been very few compared to the number of 
permanents given. 

Most operators and customers ap- 
parently ignored the hubbub. Estimates 
were that 26 million women would be 
cold-waved this year, 


Fashion Freeze 


“Away with you!” said the Civilian 
Production Administration to the billow- 
ing sleeves and calf-caressing skirts that 
were trickling in from Paris. 

“You can stay with me!” breathed 
style-conscious Americans to their old 
wardrobes. CPA has assured them there'll 
be no drastic changes in American styles 
and that imported creations sold here must 
abide by our rules. 

The old order still stands. That's 
L-85, the war-time style-restricter which 
froze skirts just below the knee, limited 
sweep to no more than 8o inches. 

For the next six months at least. CPA 
intends to keep a close check on factories 
and stores to see that the order is obeved. 
But once the Easter batch of clothes is 
off store racks, the swing in skirts is any- 
body’s guess. 


A New Day with Dye 


“The case of the old print dress” was 
solved at a recent “dressmaking with 
color” show in New York. Evidence ex- 
hibited was (1) a small sample of the 
original bedraggled print and (2) the live- 
as-a-daffodil dress that emerged from a 
bath in yellow dye. Now, instead of jaded 
blue and white, its flowers were green and 
pale yellow—and all for 25¢. 


Best Foods, Inc. 


CHAMELEON. A dip in a dye pot turned the faded gray and white dress (left) into a peppy 
lime-green and gray—ideal for a smart hat and glove set (right). (SEE: A New Day with Dye) 
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Women have long known they could 
dye plain colors. But few, say the experts, 
realize they can turn a print into some- 
thing to defy a color detective. For in- 
stance, a shocking-pink-and-white print 
dyed light blue will give blue and lilac. 
A navy-blue-and-pink dyed dark blue pro- 
duces navy and lavender. 

Caution. The basic rule to remem- 
ber is that a dark shade usually absorbs 
a lighter dye, while a light shade com- 
bines with it to form a new color. Color 
charts that come with the dyes now are 
added insurance against mistakes. Also, 
use all-purpose dye because most fabrics 
today are at least part synthetic. 

Another new adventure is the tie-dyed 
broomstick skirt, which is banded by three 
different shades of the same color and zig- 
zag white streaks between. No two are 
alike. First, cut the skirt—very full— 
from some soft old material or coarse feed 
sacking. Then seam, but don’t gather into 
the belt or hem until after dyeing. 

Tie-Dye. Next, run gathering threads 
across the width of the skirt to divide it 
into three bands, the narrowest at the top. 
Pull each thread tight, wrap around skirt, 
and tie securely. 

Now dip the skirt and belt into water 
so that the dye will take evenly. Add a 
third of the concentrated dye to the bath 
and dip the whole skirt. Swish around so 
that dye penetrates all thicknesses. Re- 
move and add another third of the dye. 
Carefully dip the skirt again—just up to 
the top portion. Finally, add the last 
third of the dye and dip the bottom por- 
tion only of the skirt. The belt goes in the 
last bath, too. 

Rinse the dyed skirt and belt in run- 
ning water until the water runs clear. 
Wring out, and dry—still tied—for the 
final sweeping effect. 


New for the House 


Rub-A-Dub-Dub. Three actions in 
one. That’s the claim for a new automatic 
washer designed especially for the 114 
million homes without water heaters. Toss 
in the laundry and it comes out washed, 
rinsed and damp-dried ready for ironing. 

Beds Unlimited. Even small apart- 
ments and crowded homes can house over- 
night guests with a mattress-bed which in- 
flates (by vacuum cleaner, mouth or hand- 
pump) for sleeping, deflates for storage. 

Rise and Shine. On sale now is a 
clock-tadio alarm that starts the day off 
with music. Set like an ordinary alarm 
at night, the clock turns the radio on to 
awaken you. For heavy sleepers, there’s 
an auxiliary resonator that sounds off a 
few minutes after the radio. 

Whirlbeater. There’s not a bowl, 
pan, jar or glass that a slick new plastic 
mixer won’t mix and whip in. It’s non- 
crackable, non-chippable and boasts an 
eight-foot cord. 

Dri-shaker. Soon to be marketed 
from Florida is a hot-weather shaker that 
promises to dispense either salt or pepper 
desert-dry in humidity up to 95%. Made 
in colored or clear plastic, it sprinkles 
from the bottom, has an indicator that can 
be set for either S or P. 
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FIRM FOOTING. Over the foundation go the inside walls—made from 
two tiers of standard-size fire bricks, laid 5 brick high, 34 across. 


A picnic in your own backyard! With a build-your-own 
fireplace it’s as easy to do as to dream about. All it takes is 
a list of materials, a look at how someone else has done it, 
and a sprinkling of old-fashioned common sense to adjust 
another's pattern to fit your needs. 
These pictures show how, for $40, one couple fashioned 
their own barbecue’ from: 100 quarry tiles, 44 x 44 in.; 50 
fire bricks; 150 red bricks; 15 sq. ft. flagstone; 13 bags 
cement; 4 yd. sand; 5 bags lime; 2 yds. gravel. The grate 
was a part of an old coal grate; the grill was second-hand. 
First, they decided on the right spot, setting the’ struc- 
ture so it faced in the direction of the prevailing winds. 
Next, because they live in a cold climate, they built a 
foundation. Above, the man-of-the-house puts the finishing ‘ 
touches on a cement-and-gravel foundation that goes 3 ft. WALLED UP. Chimney and outside walls, made of 150 red bricks, are 
deep, providing a firm, durable base. next. These walls stand about 4 ft. apart, measure 3 ft. in depth. 


FINISHINGS. Flagstone forms two table tops and shelf. Quarry tiles, COME AND GET IT! Its tile tops gleaming under a coat of wax, 
paved over them and on chimney top, make a grease-resistant surface. the barbecue fireplace is set for a wiener-supper christening. 
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Nentpeeer 


| know.its SAFE 
in Septic tanks 


Scientific tests have proved-it. Sani- 
Flush won’t harm septic tanks or their 
action. This means septic tank owners 
can have absolutely clean toilet bowls. 
A clean toilet bowl has noodor. Sani- 
Flush saves messy scrubbing. Re- 
moves germ-fostering stains and film, 
chemically. It disinfects. Write for 
free report. 

Effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere, two 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co.,,. Dept. 
117, Canton 2, Ohio. 












say 


Infect Your Whole Family! 


Lose no time! If your feet itch, or skin be- 
tween toes is cracked, 


or raw from Athlete’s 

Foot, get Dr. Scholl’s ———- “ay eg 
Solvex. Relieves itch- - 
ing at once, kills fungi 

on contact, aids rapid 
healing. Liquid, e 
Ointment or Pow- CY 
der. 50c at Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. Stores. 




















PHOTO FINISHING Genuine Moeen-Tone 

quality approved by 

thousands. Complete photo finishing service and pho- 
tographic equipment and supplies. 


8 exposure roll film developed with 16 prints or 8 enlar, 
mente Tse 
16 expooure split roll develo; with 16 enlargements .50c 
Dose oping Panchromatic film extra. 

exposure 35MM Candid ot film, fine-grain develo: 
cas each good Eogative, enlarged to 3% x 434 

36 exposure 35MM _ Eastman or Ansco film reloads. .50c 
Mailers and Helpful Hints for better pictures sent 
without charge. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
477 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 














Successful college preparation and gen- 
4 eral education for boys. Our tests enable 
us to (1) discover causes of difficulties; 
} (2) devise method of education to fit each 
case; (3) make up quickly lost time; (4) 
plan individualized program—each "stu- 
dent a class. 

Not everyone needs Orford, but he 
who needs us, needs us badly. 


OXFORD ACADEMY, Box M-95, Pleasantville, N.J. 
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Kill Devil 


After 43 years the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington has put out+the wel- 
come mat for a historic museumpiece—the 
first Wright brothers plane. 

On Dec. 17, 1903, Orville Wright took 
off from Kill ‘Devil Hill on a lonely stretch 
of beach’ at Kitty Hawk, N.C., and flew 
120 feet in 12 seconds. His brother, Wil- 
bur, who helped him build the 750-lb. 
plane, and four other persons saw man’s 
first flight in a heavier-than-air machine. 
Alternating at the controls the Wrights 
tried three more times. Once, with Wilbur 
piloting, the plane flew 852 feet. 

Stymied. But the Wrights got little 
recognition for their achievement. The 
Smithsonian Institution gave its director 
and secretary, Dr. Samuel P. Langley, 
credit for being the first to fly a plane. 
Beating the Wrights to the punch by nine 
days, Langley took off from the top of a 
houseboat in a bat-like plane that plunged 
into the Potomac river five seconds later. 
Fished out, the Langley plane eventually 
was placed in the Smithsonian. The 
Wrights, left on the outside looking in, set 
about making more aviation history. 

The British, who were more willing to 
give credit where credit was due than the 
Wrights’ own countrymen, brought the 
Kitty Hawk plane to London in 1928 and 
exhibited it at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. When war brought airborne 
engines of destruction swooping down on 
Britain, the Wright plane with other his- 
toric and art treasures was packed off for 
safekeeping in the hinterland. 

Delay. War also brought full public 
recognition to the Wrights and the Kitty 
Hawk. Then came requests the plane be 
returned to the U.S. Red tape delayed 
completion of final arrangements and even 
now Smithsonian Curator C. W. Mitman 


can’t say just when the Kitty Hawk will - 


arrive from Britain. 
He hopes that he can have it on ex- 





hibition in~the same building with the 
original Langley plane before Dec. 17, the 
43rd anniversary of the Kitty Hawk flight. 

But irascible Orville Wright, 75 next 
month, must give the word. He remem- 
bers years of skepticism, and many mu- 
seums around the country are bidding for 
the prize. The chances, though, are that 
Wright will want the famed Kitty Hawk 
on view in the nation’s capital. 


“Dear Mr. President” 


Almost everything from football to 
use of the President’s name in advertising 
is there. And sober scholars of history can 
wade in knee-deep, now that portions of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s personal papers 
are open to “qualified users” at the Hyde 
Park Memorial Library. 

The correspondence holds gripes and 
pats from the public on the state of the 
nation, schedules of a Presidential day, 
White House functions, memoranda on 
governmental affairs and public issues, 
1,200 documents about the Roosevelts 
from 1715 on, and tid-bits of other 17th 
and 18th century Hudson river families. 

Files are incomplete because the 
“bulk of the papers” are still in the hands 
of the estate, and anyone interested in re- 
search should write Fred Shipman, the 
director, at Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Mann’s Sesquicentennial 


School? That was for rich folks— 
landed gentry who could hire a tutor or 
send sons across the sea to be educated. 

He only got to school some to weeks 
a year since his father’s death in 1809. 
And it wasn’t much of a school at that. 
the master ignorant as a possum and 
quick to beat a lad who questioned. But 
he’d go to school, young Horace Mann 
kept telling himself as he plowed the 
Massachusetts farm. He’d go.... 

Boston held an official wreath-laying 
at the State House on the rsoth annivers- 
ary. of the birth of Horace Mann and 
year-long homage is paid the man whose 
eager steps led the nation to school. 

Doing Something. At 20 the un- 


Smithsonian Institution 


BIRD? SUPERMAN? Wilbur (right) worried as Orville took off in 1903. Langley's plane .. . 
PATHFINDER 
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taught youth “crammed” six months with 
a wandering teacher, entered Brown Uni- 
versity as a sophomore. From a successful 
law office he went to the Massachusetts 
legislature, became President of the Sen- 
ate, and passed a bill that set up a state 
Board of Education in 1837. When some- 
one plugged Mann for the secretary’s job, 
he tossed aside his bright future. This was 
his chance to “do something.” 

What he did was knock down indiffer- 
ence, build up dilapidated school houses, 
stretch the two or three month terms, 
raise teachers’ $185 yearly salaries. Soon 
“annual reports” spread his ideas beyond 
state borders. High schools mushroomed; 
public schools sprang above public con- 
tempt. That was “the period of common- 
school revival,” historians write. 

“Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity,” Mann 
used to say. “Fathering the public school” 
was his bit. 


Source o’ Error 


Everybody blamed the devil, of 
course, 

Just the same, townsfolk of Salem, 
Mass., in 1692 had the grace to admit a 
mistake in the matter of witches. Of all 
the guilty colonists, they were the only 
ones who did. From the pulpit came pray- 
ers that “God would pardon all the errors 
of his servants and people in a late tragedy 
raised among them by Satan and his in- 
struments.” 

Witch Hunt. The “late tragedy”— 
19 hanged, one squeezed to death—started 
when hysterical girls turned neighbor 
against neighbor in a huge witch hunt. 

Though the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed a resolution four years 
later confessing its error, the Massachu- 
setts Senate today—254 years after— 
seems to think the “witches” might have 
had something on the crystal ball. The 
Senate was asked to consider a resolution 
“to reverse the attainders” (legalized dis- 
grace) of the 13 women and seven men 
executed for witchcraft. But- the bill was 
killed—“with a roar,” reported the Boston 


Globe. 





Smithsonian Institution 


(SEE: Kill Devil) 


. .. soared and sank. 
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Big News in the — 
Land of Mears 





OBODY around Oceana county, 

Mich., ever doubted it. But for 

people who like things in print it’s there 
on the front page every Friday: 

Smallest Newspaper in the World. 

The back page reveals the pub- 
lisher is “The Inner Life Press”; Swift 
Lathers, “Editor and Bottle Washer’ — 
meaning manager, typesetter, circulator 
and chief reporter. 

Tall Stories. Some claim Swift 
Lathers was born with a blob of print- 
er’s ink on his bulb of a nose. Ever 
since he was big enough to lap lolly- 
pops at the Mears, Mich., drug store he 
wanted to run a paper. 

So in 1914, when he was 24, Swift 
founded The Mears Newz, a trim little 
54 x 74 in. weekly in the rainbow 
colors of Victorian stationery. 

The editor, who looks like a slen- 
der cherub, is what is sometimes called 
“a character.” He's never without a 
scraggly red tie and derby riding high 
above his contented countenance. - 

Home's Best. The Newz, which 
meets all Post Office requirements’for a 
newspaper, foregoes international and 
Washington complications in favor of 
racy accounts of local doings: 

Someone had his tonsils sub- 
tracted George Dennert had a 
hoozit installed (when it goes ting-a- 
ling he takes down the receiver and 
says “Hoozit?’”’) ... Bridegroom Cal- 
vin Reams is the son of Todd Reams, 
sometimes called Albert by his wife on 
solemn occasions after he tracked mud 
on the parlor carpet ... A calf shed 
burned, and there’s a new store front 
in town, 

The front page headline caption 
tells what’s “ripe in the Land of Mears” 
that week—Benevolent Bunnies, Pink 
Peach Blossoms, or Cough Drops and 
Sneezes. 

Insight. Swift, who is 56, often 
waxes philosophic about such things as 
“the hardheaded sagacity” of days 
when the “laws of hustle to prosper, 
sink or swim, work or go hungry, were 
the gods that kept the world on the 
move”; before “free air piped in from 
Lansing or Washington” inflated mat- 
tresses of idleness for Oceana county. 

Subscription to the Newz runs 
“so¢ a year or $1 for 6 months or $2 
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LET'ER ROLL! Editor 
Lathers puts the 
Newz fo “bed” on 
the old hand press in 

Mears. 


for 3 months.” Advertising (mixed 
right in with Swift chatter) costs 14¢ 
a word, or $10 a page—though nobody 
has ever persuaded Lathers to yield 
talking space to a large-size ad. He 
clears about $1,200 a year from the 
Newz as is, and says when he taught 
school during the war he lost money. 
Subscriptions hover around 2,000—half 
in Oceana county, the rest scattered 
through 42 states, Hawaii, Canada and 
Australia, 
Newz office is an 8 x 20-ft. shack 
boasting a liars’ bench, a nameplate 
with a backward “z’’‘and a: fine big 
fireplace Lathers picked up for $22.50. 
Self-Sufficient. Sometimes people 
brings Lathers news; often they send 
it by somebody else. Now and then his 
wife helps address papers. But mostly 
Lathers does all the work himself. 
The only thing he complains about 
is the difficulty of getting replacements 
for his black derby. “The trouble is 
easy to explain,” a fellow newsman told 
Swift the other day. “Only enough hard 
hats are made to supply the hard-head- 
ed men who wear them.” 
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Pathfinders 





Man with a Torch 


After the awesome news broke on 
Aug. 6, 1945, most American families 
turned topsy-turvy. Mama and Papa, 
authorities on all else, could meet the 
Atom with nothing better than “Well, I 
never... !” ; ' 

It was Junior (or Sis) who gave the 
old folks a load of Mendeleef’s table, 
uranium isotopes, neutrons, protons and 
electrons. Where did he get it? 

If Junior’s data was too solid to have 
come from Superman, Buck Rogers or 
Amazing Stories, the chances are that 
Watson Davis had a hand in it. Watson 
Davis is the man who proved to American 
youngsters that science can be fun—and 
to wide-awake editors, that it can be news. 
He is director of Science Service, the na- 
tion’s only science news ¢ervice. 

Man of Parts. He’s more than that 
too. He’s regarded by U.S. scientists as 
their best liaison with the world outside 
the laboratory. At the last meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he was’ the second 
speaker. He gave 3,500 savants the low 
down on the main problems facing science, 
and they listened. 

A bit later he was back on the stage 
again, this time to receive a Westinghouse 
award for distinguished science writing in 
newspapers, With his award went 12 oth- 
ers, three of them to Davis employes and 
one to an ex-Davis employe. 

This gave Watson Davis a score of 
five out of 13. It also gives a fair picture 
of where he stands in the U.S. science- 
writing business. 

Every Day. Science Service news- 
letters go out daily to 150 subscribing 
newspapers (both U.S. and foreign, with 
about 5 million circulation) from a red- 
stone ex-residence at 1719 N St. N.W., 
Washington. On the second floor is Davis’ 





office. It is spacious (though usually 
rather cluttered-looking) and probably was 
once a master-bedroom, 

No sleeping is done there now. Wat- 
son Davis never hustles, but he gets things 
done, sometimes two or three at a time. 
And his staff is infected with the same 
habits. Although SS news-letters travel 
by plain train-mail, they nearly always 
beat the press wire-services to editors’ 
desks with the latest dope from the coun- 
try’s laboratories. 

One youthful Washington scientist 
says Watson Davis looks like an owl; an- 
other says Napoleon. Actually, at the top 
of his 40s, he is built much like Napoleon 
at the same age. However, his face beams 
better than it scowls. This is not to say 
that he can’t be sarcastic, or even waspish, 
when he wants to be. 

Landmark. He is a rarity in Wash- 
ington—a native Washingtonian. His fa- 
ther, a pioneer in commercial education, 
retired recently at 75 as principal of a 
commercial high school, Watson’s elder 
brother Malcolm, who takes his pioneering 
more literally, went with Byrd to the 
Antarctic (he’s an ornithologist at the Na- 
tional Zoo). A sister, Evelyn, is a dancer, 
and a younger brother, Fremont, is Sci- 
ence Service’s photographer. 

Davis and Science Service both began 
their careers in 1921. Davis was just out 
of George Washington University engineer- 
ing school, doubling as a physicist-engineer 
at the National Bureau of Standards and 
science editor at the Washington Herald. 
SS was founded by publisher E. W. Scripps 
and his biologist friend W. E. Ritter, who 
thought science was going to be news. 

They launched SS (on a non-profit 
basis) with Scripps’ money and with a 
noted science-popularizer, Edwin E. Slos- 
son, as director. “It was a natural for me,”’ 
says Davis, who thereupon planted himself 
on Slosson’s doorstep. Slosson gave in 


and made him news editor in time to han- 
dle the first release. 

Long Haul. Even though Scripps and 
Ritter thought science was news, most edi- 
tors didn’t. It took 10 years for the idea 
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THINGS, NOT WORDS. Watson Davis displays Science Club kits representing 80 experiments. 
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to catch on. When it did, it showed itself 
in the appearance of competition: “Sci- 
ence editors” on newspapers, magazines 
and wire services. “Then we knew we 
were a success,” says Davis. “In a sense, 
our mission was fulfilled.” SS showed its 
appreciation of the growing competition 
by easing its “exclusive” regulations (one 
subscriber per city). A good many sci- 
ence editors rely pretty heavily on SS, at 
least for their background material. Some 
give credit, some don’t. Davis doesn’t 
much care. 

Since Slosson was primarily a writer, 
Davis was pretty much in the managerial 
chair already when the older man died in 
1933. Then he became director. In the 
interval he had started the weekly SS 
radio show, bringing real scientists to the 
microphone to talk to people. Over a thou- 
sand leading lab-men have appeared. 

The “first hand” touch also governs 
the choice of SS editors. There are eight 
now, each with his (or her) specialty, and 
each has had enough lab training to hob- 
nob easily with atom-busters and bacteria- 
hunters. Only one (Dr. Frank Thone, 
biologist) has a Ph.D., however. 

Focus on Youth. Davis and his wife 
Helen (nee Miles, editor of Chemistry 
magazine, who at the time of their mar- 
riage was the Bureau of Standards’ first 
lady-researcher) more or less unintention- 
ally launched one daughter, Charlotte, on 
a scientific career. During the war she 
worked on Navy torpedo controls; more 
recently she tested scientific equipment for 
Bikini. Between times she was married to 
a civilian mathematico-physicist working 
on Navy electro-computers. 

A son, Miles (12, redheaded) also 
bubbles with scientific zest. Whether this 
had anything to do with it, Davis decided 
in 1941 that science, the future, and U.S. 
youth were all wrapped in the same bun- 
dle. Forthwith he launched SS’s second- 
best-known projects, the National Science 
Talent Search and the Science Clubs of 
America, 

SS by now has sparked over 8,000 
junior science clubs, with 180,000 teen- 
age members. SS grants them charters (if 
they want, for a nominal fee) and supplies 
them with kits: “Things of Science.” The 
latter (sent out monthly) contain every- 
thing from luminous plastics and new-vari- 
ety barley seeds to glass-blowing sets. 

With Westinghouse Electric’ Co. 
(which also has an obvious interest in sci- 
ence and youth) SS conducts an annual 
nation-wide talent search. The 40 winners 
(20 boys, 20 girls, all high school seniors) 
get a week in Washington and scholarships 
ranging from $2,400 down to $100. 

Extracurricular. All this should keep 
Watson Davis busy but it doesn’t. He 
finds other things to do. Anyone who has 
consulted a microfilm file’ (or sent a V- 
mail letter) owes him something. He not 
only coined the word microfilm but 
broached the idea and sold it to libraries 
and the Government in 1929. 

“My current insanity,” he says, “is 
sanity.” By this he means the use of sober, 
scientific thinking in the world outside 
the laboratory. He thinks it might end 
human misunderstanding, misery and war. 
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THE MORSES. (SEE: “One Man's Family”) 


“One Man’s Family” 


America’s most-heard-from listeners 
are the devoted people who help Carleton 
E. Morse write radio’s most popular week- 
end serial, “One Man’s Family.” 

Huge, sensitive Morse, now on his 
first vacation in years, has often been 
amazed by his fans’ violence. Last winter 
when Irene, wife of the show’s Clifford 
Barbour, was. killed in an auto crash, 
listeners broke all response records with 
protests of “murder!” She had been the 
third actress Writer-Director Morse had 
tried as Clifford’s girl friend before fans 
stamped her worthy to be his wife. 

When the actor who played Nicholas 
Lacey, Claudia Barbour’s husband, com- 
mitted suicide in 1942, Morse had to write 
him out of the script. But when he re- 
cently brought the character back with an- 
other actor, listeners cried “resurrection!” 

Glamor? Not everygne takes the 
program so seriously. Critics claim the 
gently-nurtured Barbours are not typical 
and glamorize the American family. 

NBC executives have looked askance 
at times, toc. They raised eyebrows at 
the earthiness of some of the earlier pro- 
grams. Once, when Mother and Father 
Barbour discussed family problems in bed, 
they warned Morse against “raciness,” or- 
dered future talks in the living room. 

Guide. First sponsor was a cigaret 
maker who retired when parents objected 
to tobacco advertising on a show used to 
rear their “bewildering offspring,” as the 
program slogan says. A food company took 
over and has backed it ever since. 

Morse, described by his friends as 
shy and sentimental, earns a weekly 
$5,000, lives in a $150,000 home with his 
wife, Patricia. They have no family. Usu- 
ally at work by 6 a.m., he writes a “Fam- 
ily” script in two early morning sessions. 
His pint-sized, unkempt office is jammed 
with hundreds of bound volumes of his 
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radio dramas, a set of encyclopedias and a 
sofa on which he naps. 

A former newspaperman, Morse went 
over to radio in 1929, and three years 
later designed the Barbour family around 
living actors, writing parts to suit them. 
Now 10 million people have adopted the 
Barbours into their own families, 


Highest Hooper 


It will be a long time before they 
stop beating chests at the American Broad- 
casting Co. about the Louis-Conn fight. 
ABC’s bout broadcast captured the highest 
Hooper rating (67.2) ever given any sin- 
gle-network program. Estimates are that 
45 million people tuned in, 

The rating has been topped only 
three times before—when all networks 
combined for the late President Roose- 
velt’s war messages. FDR’s broadcast of 
Dec. 9, 1941, got a 79.0, the all-time 
Hooper high. His May 27, 1941, talk 
rated 69.8 and Feb. 23, 1942, neared the 
record with 78.1. 


How They're Called 


Call letters may strike listeners as a 
nuisance. But they mean as much to 
radio stations as names do to people. 

Right now, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has the job of assigning 
six times as many call letters to the last 
six month’s bumper crop of new stations 
as it had during the previous half year. 

To date, over 200,000 calls have been 
devised for all types of stations. The 
story of stations’ names began long before 
radio sets invaded American living rooms, 
When radio was used only for sending 
messages, call letters were a jumble of 
anything broadcasters wanted to use. Point 
Judith, R.I., used PJ and a station in the 
Plaza Hotel, N.Y., simply used P. 

Unscrambled. Then came the 1906 
Berlin international radio conference to 
set up a system by which the call signal’s 
first letter indicates the station’s national- 
ity. The U.S. got N, K and W. 

After the Senate ratified the conven- 
tion in 1912, the Department of Com- 
merce began assigning K calls west of the 
Mississippi and W, east. Pioneers like 
KDKA, which already had their letters, 
were allowed to keep them. Most early 
signals had three letters only but by 1917 
they were used up and four were adopted. 

Detroit’s police department started a 
trend toward significant calls when it took 
KOP. WRC for Washington Radio Cor- 
poration followed and the Chicago Trib- 
une, ““World’s Greatest Newspaper,” bid 
for WGN. Waco, Tex., took WACO and 
WIOD, Miami, shortened “Wonderful Isle 
of Dreams.” ; 

Takes All Kinds. Navy and Coast 
Guard radios have exclusive rights to the 
letter N. Army is assigned WU, WV, WX, 
WY and WZ combinations. Five-letter 
aircraft calls begin with KH. Amateurs 
get four letters and a number which indi- 
cates one of 1o amateur call areas. 

Experimental stations get a W, then 
a district number, and X, plus one or two 
letters. Three-letter KA, KB and KC 


combinations go to stations in interna- 
tional service such as radioing ships at sea. 
Some of today’s calls were inherited 
through tragedy. KOB, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., belonged to the ship Princess before 
she broke in two on Rockaway Shoals, 
N.Y. Radio had played a major part in 
rescuing the 106 persons on board. 


Another Pershing 


Early this summer Dr. Darroll Per- 
shing, Limon, Col., dentist, took his wife 
and two sons to Hollywood. His elder boy, 
10-year-old D’Vaughn, was a pianist. But 
because the family had no Hollywood con- 
nections, nobody would listen. 

Then someone cancelled an audition 
at the Music Corporation of America. Dr. 
Pershing shunted D’Vaughn into the stu- 
dio. MCA’s “gold braid” filtered in to 
listen and hastily told clients they had the 
child “find” of the summer. 

Hot Keys. Kay Kyser heard him 
and signed him for regular appearances. 
Jack Haley and Hoagy Carmichael offered 
spots on their programs, and a recording 
company and three movie studios got in- 
terested. 

D’Vaughn began startling people at 
3 when he put neighborhood sounds to 
music, A train whistle was A-flat, and a 
crying child, E-sharp. His unmusical par- 
ents hurried him to Denver and were told 
he had perfect pitch, At 5 he started a 
weekly 180-mile trip for piano lessons. 

D’Vaughn, related to General Per- 
shing through his great-grandfather, plays 
jive and classics equally well, but admits 
he likes boogie-woogie a little better. 

Old-Timer. During a recent dress re- 
hearsal for Jack Haley’s “Sealtest Village 
Store,” there was a pause in D’Vaughn’s 
piano solo. Haley and Eve Arden rushed 
to the “mike” to start the next scene. 
D’Vaughn shouted: “Hey, wait, I’m not 
through yet,” and calmly finished playing. 

While others rehearse, D’Vaughn races 
about asking endless questions. Doctor 
Pershing trails the tousle-haired boy look- 
ing pleased but anxious. “I ought to go 
back to Limon,” he confides. “I was the 
only dentist in 90 miles.” 





NBC Photo 
PRODIGY. Kay Kyser finds musical knowledge 
in D'Vaughn. (SEE: Another Pershing) 
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TIME TURNS BACK. “Link boy” with lantern 
lights way for guests—18th Century style. 
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HEAR YE. Guests climb the candle-lit stairs to ballroom where the 
major-domo in white wig and satin takes their cards, raps for 
attention with his staff and announces them as they enter. 
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TAPROOM TALLY. Just inside the tavern’s entrance the innkeeper checks the guests’ 
invitations against his register. Barmaid in white cap leads them to the ballroom. 


Colonial Playhouse 


Quaint Alexandria, Va., this summer relived part of its 
glamorous Colonial history. 

Candlelight twinkled from the windows of 194-year-old 
Gadsby’s Tavern at the opening of the Little Theater’s produc- 
tion, The Lying Valet. This two-act farce, written by David 
Garrick in the mid-1700s, was first presented in the Theater 
Royal, London. 

Later, English troupes migrated to the Colonies, played in 
New York, Philadelphia and Alexandria. Because there were no 
theatérs, they performed in taverns, And it is believed they 
staged this farce in Gadsby’s Tavern 177 years ago. 

Today Alexandria’s Little Theater group has recaptured 
the spirit of those nights when Virginians from town and coun- 
tryside made a gala‘event of the London players’ visits. These 
pictures show moderns turning back the clock to 1769. 





STRIKE UP THE MUSIC. Musicians in the gallery rise to honor ar- 
rival of “Col. Washington’s family” with God Save the King, fa- 
vorite song wien the colonists were subjects of King George III. 


PATHFINDER 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS. During intermission guests gather in Tavern’s 


drawing room, sip fruit punch, wait for cue to return to the ball- 


Pathfinder Photos 
BACKSTAGE. Tired flutist wets his whistle after performance. 

Gadsby’s Tavern served as Washington’s first and last military 
room for play’s climax. Bowl and candlesticks are antiques. 


headquarters, was scene of his last birthday party in 1799. 
JULY 31, 1946 
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Movies 





LIGHTNIN’ EYES. They set off Bill Hart's 
thunder. (SEE: Last Roundup) 


Last Roundup 


The caption flashed on the screen: 
“Here he comes!” The pianist in the 
“nickel show” hunched her shoulders, 
clamped down on her gum and pounded out 
a frenzied Wilhelm Tell overture. Fans 
clutched the arms of their chairs and 
cheered as the posse galloped across the 
screen, At its head was Bill Hart—all six- 
feet-one of him—astride his pony, Paint. 

That was more than 20 years ago. 
But when William Shakespeare Hart, 81, 
died in California recently, those same fans 
sent avalanches of flowers and jammed 
the church for the funeral. To them he 
was still a symbol of the old gun totin’, 
hard ridin’ West. 

Real McCoy. In Bill Hart’s day 
movie cowboys didn’t burst into synchro- 
nized crooning as they rode the range or 
yodel to the moon from the ranch house 
porch. There was grim business at hand. 
The sweet little teacher from the East was 
in the hands of stage coach bandits; the 
mail train must be saved. And Bill was 
he righteous avenger. 

When he faced the bad man—face 
completely dead pan, pin points of light 
gathering in his eyes—fans knew that in a 
split second the famous two guns would 
come out and thunder would break loose. 

Hart’s gun play was authentic, ac- 
quired along with roping and riding during 
his boyhood in the Dakotas. The acting 
was Broadway’s best. He had won fame 
as Hamlet and Romeo, had played opposite 
Mme. Modjeska in Camille. 

Big Money. He made his film debut 
in 1914 at $75 a week, eventually, at 
$8,400 a week, became one of the big four 
of silent films, with*Mary Pickford, Char- 
lie Chaplin and the late Douglas Fair- 
banks. As an independent producer, the 
cowboy made 27 pictures for Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. that netted him over 
$4 million. 
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Among his best remembered pictures 
are The Toll Gate, Square Deal Sander- 
son, Wagon Tracks, The Apostle of Ven- 
geance, Tumbleweed, Passing of Two Gun 
Hicks. 

In domestic life Bill Hart wasn’t so 
fortunate, Though he once received as 
many as 200 love letters a day, his mar- 
riage at so to Winifred Westover, film 
actress, lasted hardly a year. Their son, 
William S. Hart Jr., who got no cut in 
the inheritance, lives in Washington, D.C. 

To the Last. Hart never dropped out 
of character. When he retired in 1925, he 
moved with his trophies and trappings to 
an 8o-acré ranch. By terms of his will it 
becomes a community museum, 

Thousands of fans who filed past his 
coffin got their last glimpse of him in a 
prairie shirt, brown neckerchief, calfskin 
vest, and fancy leather belt. They carried 
away a memory of the organ pealing forth 
Home on the Range and Twilight on the 
Trail, songs which, though never used by 
Hart, epitomize his life. 


Of Human Bondage 


With Razor’s Edge in production and 
Of Human Bondage ready to move across 
the screen, Author W. Somerset Maugham 
is currently Hollywood's fair-haired boy. 

It’s too soon to tell how his recent 
best-seller will be treated, but Warners 
have been true to the spirit of his auto- 
biographical Of Human Bondage. 

Maugham’s characters are the kind 
an actor can sink his teeth into. That was 
evident in the 1934 version which sky- 
rocketed Bette Davis to fame as the 
tawdry Mildred, with Leslie Howard’s 
club-footed hero only a jump behind. So, 
when Warners were looking for a vehicle 
for their new hope, Eleanor Parker, they 
decided the Mildred role couldn’t miss. 

Tortured Life. But because they de- 
cided to stick more closely to Maugham’s 
original story, they made the “frustrated 
man” the central figure, retailoring the 
Howard role to fit their top boxoffice bet, 
Paul Henreid. Besides, with more em- 
phasis on the hero’s loves, they had a bet- 
ter chance for allure with Alexis Smith and 
Janis Paige. 

This is Henreid’s meatiest role yet. 
His continental charm and deeply-etched 
facial lines are adequate to portray the 
story’s failure-and-frustration theme. Elea- 
nor Parker never quite measures up to the 
Davis standard, but she’s seductive. Ed- 
mund Gwenn and Patric Knowles stand 
out with solid characterizations. 

Still, it’s hard to compare this cast 
favorably with the Davis-Howard com- 
bination that kept Of Human Bondage 
cinematically alive the last 10 years. 


Anna and the King of Siam 


If you ask the men about it, the 
story of a strong, noble-minded woman 
leading a stubborn, willful man down the 
enlightened path is nothing new to be com- 
ing out of Hollywood. 

But the way this theme is handled in 
Anna and the King of Siam (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) and the fact that it comes at a 


time when many movie-goers are weary. of 
boy-meets-girl themes, make this picture 
definitely new and refreshing. 

It is a pretty faithful reproduction 
of Margaret Landon’s 1944 best-seller, 
which, in turn, was based on two books 
Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens wrote on her 
experiences as Siam court tutor in the 
1860s. Those who read Mrs. Landon’s 
book may find the Hollywood characters 
different from their mental images. But it 
shouldn’t detract from their excellence. 

Irene Dunne as the English widow, 
Anna Owens, who goes to Bangkok to 
teach King Mongkut’s numerous wives 
and 67 children, is the typical glorified 
lady. But her perfection points up the 
king’s charming flaws. 

Hit. It is Britisher Rex Harrison’s 
portrayal of the king’s eccentricities that 
makes this picture unusual. In his first 
Americaf’ screen role, Harrison never 
falters in painting the struggles of a vain 
bigot,.torn between a tremendous drive to 
improve his barbaric self and country and 
his lust for complete power. 

Plucky Anna, in spite of the king’s 
reluctance to take help from a lowly 
woman, sticks by him because she sees 
and understands the king’s dual person- 
ality. It is this complex, mature relation- 
ship—often on the verge of explosion— 
which proves that well-played character 
roles can create as entertaining a picture 
as love stuff. 

Lush. Though there is no hint of ro- 
mance, there’s no lack of glamor. Irene 
Dunne’s looks play no small part. Sets 
and costumes are truly of another world. 
Press agents say the studio spent $300,000 
on a five-acre Oriental court set. 

Other money was well spent on an 
able supporting cast, which includes Gale 
Sondergaard as one of the cast-off wives, 
Lee J. Cobb as the king’s minister, and 
Linda Darnell as the harem favorite. 

Director John Cromwell has made the 
most of a solid script, skillfully playing 
with tears, chuckles and drama. 





! AM KING! But a woman shows him a new 
way. (SEE: Anna and the King of Siam) 
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Edueation 


International Textbooks 


Self-centered educational policies 
which have prompted nations to stress 
their own importance while ignoring the 
achievements of others must be excluded 
from tomorrow’s classrooms if schools are 
to do a job of building better citizens and 
a better world society. 

This is the opinion of Dr. F. L. 
Schlagle, retiring president of the National 
Education Association. 

For example, said Schlagle, U.S. stu- 
dents study world history, literature and 
culture up to the 16th Century when the 
colonization of America began. Then, he 
declared, our attention turns to ourselves, 
“and apparently little of importance hap- 
pened anywhere else in the world.” 

Other Nations, too. “This practice 
isn’t confined to the U.S. schools alone. 
Other ‘nations indulge in similar practices, 
many of them to a much greater degree 
than the U.S.” 

To stamp out the nationalistic feelings 
such teaching causes, Schlagle suggests 
that the world’s top scholars and histo- 
rians get together and compile an interna- 
tional history and geography to be taught 
in all schools everywhere. ‘ 

[H. G. Wells, British writer, tried to 
do such a history job singlehanded in his 
famed. Outline of History, which has been 
translated into most languages except Ital- 
ian since its publication 26 years ago. | 

“Such textbooks would insure all na- 
tions of getting the same, true, untinted 
picture of each other, and would encour- 
age feelings of respect and trust for one 
another, instead of suspicion and con- 
tempt,” Schlagle declared. 

Thorough Coverage. International 
textbooks, eventually covering all fields of 
study, wouldn’t replace individual national 
history, geography and literature books, 
but would be used for supplemental study, 
giving the students of all nations the same 
understanding of their neighbors. 


Educational Crisis 


Never im history were U.S. schools, 
colleges and universities so ill prepared to 
handle the tremendous job thrust upon 
them by the Government’s “blank-check” 
guarantee of education for all veterans. 

This was the opinion of 300 univer- 
sity professors and educational leaders 
called to Washington by the American 
Council on Education. 

Besides unprecedented student loads, 
colleges face acute housing, equipment, 
textbook and teacher, shortages. 

S.0.S. In a plea for help, delegates 
urged President Truman to declare an 
educational emergency and to solicit the 
aid of political, labor and industrial lead- 
ers in finding solutions to their problems. 

As immediate relief, they asked free 
access to surplus war property that can 
be used to fill equipment needs; Govern- 
ment aid in widescale building programs; 
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draft immunity for young professors; and 
higher pay for teachers. 

President Truman heeded the plea. 
He appointed a National Commission on 
Higher Education with George F. Zook, 
American Council President, as chairman, 
and Reconversion Chief Steelman as liai- 
son officer with existing governmental 
agencies. 


Co-ed Mothers 


The influx of married students is 
causing the maternity dress and safety pin 
to replace the tweed skirt and sorority pin 
at many U.S. colleges, says Dr. Carl W. 
McIntosh, director of Idaho Southern Uni- 
versity’s summer school. 

McIntosh points out that married 
ISU students comprised only 2% of the 
enrollment in 1939. But by last semester 
the ratio had grown to 24%, with pros- 
pects that it will go much higher by fall. 

“Homecoming may feature not only 
the usual alumni dances and reunions but 
baby parades as well,” McIntosh said. 
“The loudest part of the cheering section 
will not be in the stadium on Saturday 
afternoons, but in the dormitories and 
housing units at 2 o’clock feeding time.” 


Writing Is Our Hobby 


Arithmetic held little interest for a 
few of his pupils, Anthony J. Del Popolo 
discovered after taking over a math teach- 
ing job at a Washington, D.C., junior high 
school last February. 

Minds and pencils strayed from class- 
room work, with the result that answers 
to problems often appeared as an original 
drawing or verse. like the one Billy Chan- 
dler, 12, dedicated to a favorite pet: 

Cold outside, ’n’ dreary too. 

T’ll stay inside, ’n’ play with you, 

My dog. 

Club Organized. Calling the young- 
sters together, Del Popolo helped them or- 
ganize the Young Scribblers Club. Mem- 
bers agreed to study in school. He, in 


turn, would help them with their writing 
and drawing during the off school hours. 

The idea paid quick dividends in bet- 
ter classroom attention and grades. The 
final pay-off came this month when the 
youngsters saw the fruits of their hobby 
compiled into book form and placed on 
sale as The Young Scribblers Sketchbook. 

Original poems, drawings, stories and 
articles written by the 12- to 14-year-old 
youngsters cover 69 mimeographed pages, 
which they helped turn out and staple in- 
side a limp paper cover. The second edi- 
tion is scheduled for the presses this fall. 


Flight to Higher Learning 


For years progressive-minded educa- 
tors have dreamed of huge airplanes whisk- 
ing students to distant parts of the world 
for firsthand study of other races, their 
culture, social and economic problems. 

Helping them realize these and other 
educational ambitions through a closer co- 
operation with world airlines and com- 
munications systems is one of the aims of 
the first world congress on air-age educa- 
tion to be held in New York Aug. 21-28. 

Sponsored by Air-Age Education Re- 
search, headed by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
Jr., the conference will bring together for 
the first time leading world educators, 
economists and the operators of airlines 
and broadcasting systems. 

Student Exchange. But finding ways 
of providing cut-rate transportation for 
the exchange of students and teachers 
wanting world travel and study is only a 
small part of the program. 

Congress*delegates also will pool their 
knowledge and ideas in an effort to find the 
best methods for promoting textbook re- 
visions and changes in teaching techniques 
they believe are necessary to best promote 
world understanding and peace. 

In addition they will work out a pro- 
gram of intensive adult education, using 
radio, press, motion pictures and travel 
promotion in an effort to promote world 
friendship outside the classroom. 





Pathfinder Photo 


COLLEGE PROSPECTORS. Hunting answers to education problems are Dr, T. H. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Baltimore; Dr. Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati; Dr. J. S. Allen, New York 
State educator; and Dr. Francis Brown, American Council On Education. (SEE Educational Crisis) 
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‘Press the Button’ 












Generating Sets 
2,000 to 36,000 watts 
Open throttle, press starter button and a 
Sheppard Diesel Generating Set is in oper- 
ation. Close throttle and it stops. Can be 
serviced by any average mechanic. Uses 
ordinary domestic furnace oil for fuel. | 
Generates electricity at about 1c per K. W. | 
hour. That's how simple it is to generate 
your own electricity with a Sheppard— 
that’s why “Diesel’s the Power . . . Shep- 
pard’s the Diesel.” 

Power Units e 334 to 56H.P. Marine Engines © 334 to 62 H. P. 
R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 
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DIESEL'S THE POWER- 
THE DIESEL! 
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kills 

Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms 
on contact! | 





$1.25 a bottle at 
all drugstores 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Kills the fleas 
ot= QUICKLY! 
Keeps others off 
for days! 

Still 25¢ and 50¢ 










*" Guaranteed by” 
‘Good Housekeeping 


w ounces 
$07 4; OUrectevt on at 
soveatisco ' 






Sell Christmas Cards 


100% and Personal Stationer 
PROFIT Extra money ore gta - aa 7 


ing $1.00 Christmas card assortment to friends. Costs 
you 50c up per box. Also Religious, Gift Wrapping. 
us. Request 
val. FREE 
al Christmas 





y assortments 35c up. Extra Bon 
$1.00 Christmas box on apr 
0 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 Pera 
and Stationery P wrtfolios. Sp. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., Dept. M-92, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Business 


The Customer’s Right Again 


Courtesy that went out the shop win- 
dow with bacon, butter and bananas dur- 
ing the war is coming back with a bang. 
Big chains, convinced that it’s the magnet 
that pulls customers and makes sales, are 
giving it plenty of emphasis in employe 
training. And Main Street America is 
sitting up and taking notice. 

For instance, Peoples Drug Stores op- 
erating 132 outlets in six states and the 
District of Columbia, is plugging the 
“service with a smile’ motto of its foun- 
der, Dr. M. G. Gibbs. The company 
magazine, Peoples’ People, runs pictures 
of store “smile girls” on page 1 under 
headlines like this: ‘““Let’s Give Our Cus- 
tomers the Most Courteous Service Ever 
Known—Nothing Else in Business Is 
Important!” 

"Thank You." Employes of the 535 
United-Rexall Drug stores operate under 
a code of good business manners—gracious 
welcome, prompt attention, merchandise 
suggestions, smiling “telephone voice,” 
“thanks, and come again,” etc. Says vice 
president Eric A. Nicol: “We make the 
sale with service one and the same thing: 
In the reverse—service with the sale. ... 
It is true that courtesy to the customer is 
basic but to us the single word does not 
express as much as the expression 
business manners.’ ” 

Hotels also are trying to restore cour- 
tesy to the vocabulary of every employe 
from bellhop to manager. The Hotel New 
Yorker teaches employ es to speak softly; 
say “thank you” and mean it; go easy on 
the non-tipping guest; pronounce it “to- 
MAY-to” or ‘“‘to-MAH-to” according to 
the whims of the guest. 

Employes of the 6,000 Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea stores are being urged to treat 
customers as they would “valued visitors 
in their home.” Safeway grocery chain 
with 2.434 stores preaches courtesy with 
booklets. One entitled Making Friends 


‘ } 
good 


with Friendly Answers gives the right and 
wrong way of answering customers’ ques- 
Sample: 


tions. “Where are the canned 





PAY-OFF. Girls in Sears’ Jacksonville, Tex., order office won $200 in courtesy contest. 


peas?” Wrong answer: “Over there” 
(pointing vaguely); right answer: “You'll 
find them in section 25, on this side of the 
store, half way back.” 

Competition. Sears Roebuck intro- 
duced contests to promote courtesy among 
employes. In one contest $10,000 in prizes 
were given for the best answers to the 
question: “What would you advise a new 
employe to do to make his Sears store the 
friendliest store in town?” Separate con- 
tests were conducted among stores, order 
offices and telephone units. 


New Industry Check-List 


What assets must your town have to 


interest a cracker factory in locating 
there? 
Answer: Water, industrial fuel, prox- 


imity to market, distribution facilities and 
favorable competitive position. 

Requirements. These are five of the 
14 basic factors for evaluating a town’s 
resources for industrial development, says 
the Office of Small Business of the U.S. 
Commerce Department. 

Others are: Location of production 
material, labor, sites, power, transporta- 
tion facilities, living conditions, compatible 
laws and law trends, reasonable tax rates 
and climate. 

They are explained in a guide which 
télls towns and cities how to take inven- 
tory of what they have to offer industries 
employing not mere than 250 per estab- 
lishment. 

To make an appraisal of the amount 
of water available for new industries, for 
instance, a community would determine the 
flow in gallons per minute, minimum 
stream flow, seasonal fluctuations, chemi- 
cal analysis, temperature, source and cost. 

Once the community has made an ap- 
praisal of all basic factors the next step 
is to apply the yardstick to the guide’s 
chart of industries broken down in 73 divi- 
sions from food products to electrical 
machinery. 

Conclusions. The charts show, for 
instance, that a community without an ad- 
equate water supply could not hope to 
land industries such as frozen foods, felt 
goods, photo-engraving or _ insecticides. 
And in the manufacture of cement all of 
the basic factors are of primary impor- 


Sears News-Graphic 


(SEE: 


The Customer's Right Again) 
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MILLIONS OF WORKERS 


MILLIONS 


WOMEN 
ocT DEC FEB APR MAY 


1945 1946 
PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING THEM 


Acme 


UNEMPLOYMENT. Chart, based on reports of 

Reconversion Director Steelman, shows number 

of men and women seeking work is running less 
than a third of 1940 average. 


tance except water, distribution facilities, 
climate, compatible laws and law trends. 
On the other hand, in the making of cans 
a community primarily need have only 
three of the basic factors: Proximity to 
market, distribution facilities, favorable 
competitive trends. 

A breakdown of the chart shows that 
location of production material is essen- 
tial to 42 of the 73 divisions of industries; 
labor 39; sites 49; power 26; water 19; 
industrial fuel 18; transportation facilities 
54; proximity to market 28; distribution 
facilities 56; favorable competitive posi- 
tion 56. 


Home Grown 


In 32 years with the Daily Sentinel of 
Fairmont, Minn. (pop. 6,988), Editor 
Claude N. Swanson has written thousands 
of headlines. But the one that gave him 
the biggest kick was this: 

SENTINEL REMAINS “HOME 
INSTITUTION” 

An estate that held the controlling in- 
terest wanted to sell the Sentinel to a syn- 
dicate. Other stockholders included Swan- 
son and Arthur M. Nelson, past 70, who 
has been with the paper since 1902. When 
the word got around friends asked Swan- 
son why he didn’t buy the paper. “What 
with?” he replied. “That would take in the 
neighborhood of $80,000.” 

That started the ball rolling. One 
friend offered to chip.in $10,000. Others 
volunteered $5,000. Employes of the pa- 
per offered sums from $1.000 to-$5,000. 
Finally $90,195 was pledged and Swanson 
slept easier. 

Signed and Sealed. Since Swanson 
had first chance to buy the paper, the at- 
torney handling settlement of the estate 
agreed to sell to him if his backers put up 
the cash. That was easy and the sale went 
through. 

“Fulfillment of my small personal am- 
bitions is of no real consequence,”’ Swan- 
son said. “I am but an infinitesimal and 
inconsequential speck in the sea of hu- 
manity. But the big thing is the concrete 
illustration this gives of rural America’s 
desire to keep its home town newspaper 
under home town management.” 
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Cool off with this 
Treet porch supper 


Treet with Potato Vegetable Salads 


ReciPe: Slice the meat from 1.tin of Treet. Arrange on 
platter with mounds of potato vegetable salad made this 
way: Mix \% cup minced onion and 2 tbsps. vinegar with 
4 cups cubed, cooked potatoes, while still hot. Cool and 
add 1 cup diced cucumber, 4 cup sliced radishes and 4 cup 
salad dressing. Press salad into custard cups to shape them 
and turn out onto lettuce. Garnish with radish and cucum.- 
ber flowerets. Serves 4. 


Taste Treet’s Special Goodness 






Compare Treet with any other meal-ready meat and you'll 
know why millions say: ‘“Treet is the best!’’ For Treet is 
all tender pork shoulder, blended with sugar-cured ham. 
Extra flavorful, tender and high in vitamins! 


Tender pork shoulder 
blended with 


sugar-cured ham! 
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FATE OF VETERANS HOUSING now depends on what's left of price controls. Housing 
Administrator Wyatt feels that building material costs will go up 14 
to 25% if there is no OPA, thus making low-cost housing almost impos— 
sible. Continued payments (actually subsidies) paid producers of 
certain building materials, Wyatt says, would not keep down costs if 
manufacturers can charge what the market will bear. 


HOWEVER-——THE NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY undoubtedly will, by the time this issue 
reaches you, be guaranteeing markets for makers of approved pre-—fab- 
ricated houses and new-—type building materials. If they don't sell, 
the Government will buy them at 90% of the sales price. All this-—- 
with or without OPA. 


SMALL SUGAR RATIONS are crippling small soft drink plants and, unless the sit- 
uation improves, many can't stay in business. Big plants are having 
tough going, too. So are home canners. 


PRODUCERS OF COTTON WORK CLOTHES are chasing the biggest market in history over 
an obstacle course of cost rises, labor and material shortages. Wages 
in the factories aren't high enough to make the work attractive and 
the high school jean fad is helping consume available supplies. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in several winters motorists' two prime cold-weather needs-—— 
anti-freeze and chains-——- will be in ample supply this year. 


SALES OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS will reach $100 million (200 million platters) this 
year—— $25 million more than last year. Competition is keen and new 
companies are springing up overnight. Result: Demand for radio- 
phonograph combinations is huge and all manufacturers are increasing 
production of these models. 


CPA IS PRESSING BATTERY CONSERVATION despite record production. Reason is that 


sooner or later the lead shortage will create a battery shortage. 
Demand now is running ahead of production. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-—CLEANING EQUIPMENT has begun to move to troops overseas. By 
fall, says the Army, 82% of troops overseas will have laundry and 
pressing service as against 22% who had it during the past year. 
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year. Reason is textiles have been booming ever since the war without 
strikes and the high output tempo has held in all basic fabrics——wool, 
cotton, rayon. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS IN REGULATION W (requiring one-third down on installments) 
are due for elimination, is the talk in Congress; but so far Federal 
Reserve Board says "No." Manufacturers of radios, refrigerators, 
household appliances and other consumer goods say they can't hope to 
maintain high levels of production unless installment credit opens up. 
Reserve Board, however, feels danger of inflation is greater than 
ever and can't see justification for-this move now. 


PRESSURE FOR LOWER TAXES is decreasing. Congressmen say letters from constit- 
uents indicate greater concern over balancing the budget. Besides, 
Congress probably won't have time for more tax legislation this year. 


GOOD WEATHER is the great reason attributed for the record-breaking three bil- 
lion 341 million bushel corn crop forecast for 1946 by the Department 
of Agriculture. Hybrid seed is a factor-—-more resistant to disease 
and drought and produces more even stands. Only one in 1,000 acres 
was planted in hybrids in 1933. This year it's over 66%. 






















The world's leather market is wide open because the inter- 
national agency controlling leather prices and distribution has folded 
up. Russia bid Argentine leather prices up as a political move, de- 
stroyed controls on world balance as a result. Consumer competition 
from leather-starved nations abroad will force price hikes. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Stores in Your Home 


The city slickers have taken over 
the mail order catalog. 

Aldens, Inc., formerly the Chicago 
Mail Order Co., is out with a complete, 
illustrated formula for fancy living cov- 
ering a number of topics. How to Look 
Your Loveliest, How to Keep Baby Smil- 
ing and How to Keep a Man Looking His 
Best are some of the subjects explained to 
the hired man as he thumbs through 618 
pages in search of a pair of work shoes. 

Who started the mail order catalog 
business is debatable. The story most used 
is that back in the 1880s Richard Sears, 
one of the founders of Sears Roebuck, was 
a railroad freight agent and had on his 
hands two dozen unclaimed watches. 

To get rid of them, Sears printed a 
price list of the watches, accompanied it 
with a short description and sent it out to 
prospective customers in the surrounding 
territory. In a short time all the watches 
were sold. Sears remitted the cost to the 
owners, offered to sell more the same~way 
and was accepted. That started it and the 
mail order business began. 

Began to Grow. At first the favorite 
items listed in mail order catalogs were 
cheap jewelry, watches, patent medicines, 
nostrums, hair restorers, dandruff remov- 
ers and novelties. But in time competition 
forced the bigger houses to broaden their 
lines, 

By 1912 the mail order catalog began 
to get big in size, running into hundreds of 
pages, millions in circulation and costing 
the mail order houses millions. Printing 
was mostly black and white and engravings 
were old-fashioned woodcuts. 

New Ideas. It was not until 1935 that 
the catalog makers began to plan their 
merchandise by chart and science. They 
smartened them up, made them look like 
class magazines instead of the traditional 
collection of newsprint. They also started 
treating customers like store customers. 
This established a new-born faith in their 
selling medium. 

Now Aldens has gone a step further. 
The new Aldens catalog looks more like 
Vogue and the other slick-paper publica- 
tions. Aldens this year will distribute 2 
million copies, somewhat less than the 7 
and 8 millions distributed by the old liners. 
In putting out this catalog, more than 500 
people worked six months, and as soon as 
the fall catalog is mailed they start on the 
spring book. Each book costs g1¢, of 
which 7¢ is spent in mailing—which ain’t 
hay. 


Stymie 


If you are on the list of more than 
one dealer for a new automobile—better 
watch out. 

New York dealers are beginning to 
compare lists. Dawn to the bottom go the 
names of those who have signed up with 
more than one dealer with the idea of ac- 
cepting delivery of the first car that be- 
comes available. 

One reason for the checkup: Dealers 
don’t want to order models and types they 
can’t sell. 
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Potatoes 


for the World 


Mohammed goes to the mountain. 
But this time it’s the story of industry 
moving to the fields. Location: Boise 
Valley, Idaho. Industry: The Simplot 
Dehydrating Co. of Caldwell, world’s 
largest dehydrating plant. 

Jack Simplot conceived the idea 
of dehydrating produce right on the 
land where it was grown in the earty 
1930s. He was a native of the region 
and understood its possibilities. 

By 1936 it became apparent that 
dehydration would be the major factor 
in the long-range food shipping field. 
Simplot talked with Valley farmers. 
Carloads of fresh Idaho potatoes began 
the long 740-mile trip to a dehydration 
plant in Yuba City, Cal. 

Events moved rapidly thereafter. 





CONVEYOR BELT. 


spuds, remove those unfit for processing. 


Women inspect the 


Simplot invested in the California con- 
cern. Soon the entire Yuba City de- 
hydration plant. was dismantled and 
moved to Caldwell. The town donated 
five acres of land for a site and Valley 
industry began in earnest. 

Almost overnight potato shipping 
operations grew to thousands of car- 
loads a year. And onion dehydration 
accelerated. By 1940, the plant was 
utilizing full capacity and operating on 
a 24-hour basis. 

Big Order. Then came the war! 
The Army Quartermaster Corps de- 
scended on the company, demanding 
its entire output. Jack Simplot took 
the order. He got materials priorities 
and enlisted the entire population of 
Boise Valley. His answer was a quick- 
freezing, ice-making and fresh produce 
shipping plant that now turns out 140,- 
ooo Ibs. of dehydrated “spuds” every 
24 hours. 

The dehydrating process begins 
with receipt of carloads of “spuds.” 


POTATO KING. Jack Simplot made a for- 
tune taking industry to agriculture. 


They enter the plant along four in- 
clined concrete flumes into a steam pre- 
cooker, which loosens their skins. Next 
is a caustic soda bath, another water 
wash, and then they go into a huge 
rotary barrel which spins the potatoes 
rapidly to remove the skins, Skins drop 
to a trough and float away, while the 
potatoes emerge a glistening white. 

Conveyor belts take over from 
there, depositing equal piles of potatoes 
on special tables where a double line of 
women look them over for imperfec- 
tions, cut out eyes, and send rejects 
back to refuse piles. 

Drying Begins. Those passing in- 
spection then move on to dicing ma- 
chines. An 85-foot steam bleacher next 
takes over the job of cooking for a lit- 
tle over three minutes at a temperature 
of 207 degrees. Then agitator screens 
shake down the diced and cooked pota- 
toes to an even layer where the drying 
process begins, 

With the war over, the potatoes 
now go overseas to help feed the 
hungry. 

Dehydrated potatoes and onions 
are Simplot’s and Caldwell’s contribu- 
tion to a new industry at a new place: 
Where the goods are. grown. 





THEY SHRINK. It takes 91/2 /bs. of pote- 
toes to make 1 Ib. of the dried ones. 
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GOLF ANGEL. May's big-money tourneys 
dwarf others. (SEE: All-American Bonanza) 


All-American Bonanza 


At the 1940 National Open in Cleve- 
land spectator George Storr May, Chicago 
businessman, decided more people should 
see championship golf. 

The game had grown great since 1894 
when the first U.S. tournament was held in 
Newport, R.I. Hundreds of thousands 
were playing it. But comparatively few 
were paying $3 to $5 to attend the nation’s 
big tourneys. May had an idea. He would 
put on a tournament that would make 
others look small-time and charge an ad- 
mission ($1, plus tax) that would fit the 
average man’s pocketbook, 

So back went May to his beloved 
Tam O’Shanter Country Club, on Chi- 
cago’s sprawling northwest outskirts. Next 
year Tam O'Shanter jumped its annual 
prize money from $5,000 to $11,000. The 
year after, the total went up to $15,000. 
May vowed his would be the richest tour- 
nament in the country. 

The Biggest. By last summer, May’s 
circus-tinged extravaganza had long since 
become the most lucrative golf event in 
the land—and the best attended. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs swarmed over the 
course in 1945 after fame and $45,425; 
105,000 spectators trampled the fairways, 
and roamed the rickety clubhouse; gate 
receipts hit close to $100,000. 

This year, from July 22 through July 
28, Tam O’Shanter’s All-American Golf 
Tournaments (three tournaments in one) 
are being staged on an even bigger and 
better scale. The once-frowsy club grounds 
have a new super-modern clubhouse. Prize 
money has been upped to $50,875. Play 
has been split into three parts: male pros 
shooting for an unprecedented $10,500; 
amateurs seeking $97.50 in war stamps; 
women playing a $1,000 open. 

Moreover, May will hold a new stunt 
Sept. 7—a golf “World Series” in which 
winners of seven major meets (U.S., Brit- 
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ish, Canadian, Western Opens; Masters’, 
P.G.A. and All-American tourneys) will 
battle for $5,000 first money. 

Bible Man. Born on a Windsor, IIL, 
farm 56 years ago, May started his career 
selling Bibles in the wake of Evangelist 
Billy Sunday’s sawdust trail. In 1926, he 
switched to business engineering, starting 
his now successful firm in his cellar. Mean- 
time, the golf bug bit him. 

Now he owns 98% of the Tam O’- 
Shanter club, indulges a craving for bril- 
liant sports attire (60 multi-colored shirts, 
five pairs of glasses with colored frames to 
match) and boasts that he’s paid more 
money to golfers ($117,140) than any 
group or individual. Currently, average 
golfer May is in the midst of a battle with 
the U.S. Golf Association, ruling amateur 
body, because the U.S.G.A. won’t let him 
pay amateurs more than the traditional 
$too first prize for non-professionals, 

May has threatened to increase the 
top amafeur award to $500 in 1947’s All- 
American. If the U.S.G.A. bars amateurs 
he says he will retaliate the following year 
by holding a $100.000 tournament from 
which anyone playing in a U.S.G.A, event 
in 1948 would be excluded. 

Numbers Pay Off. With an eye to 
gallery appeal May has hit upon a scheme 
to induce reluctant golf stars to wear 
identifying numerals this year. Winners 
who have complied with his number-wear- 
ing request will receive additional cash. 
When Byron Nelson, All-American pro 
winner four out of five times, learned that 
not wearing numbers would reduce first 
money from $10,500 to $9,082.50, he had 
only one comment: “That,” he said, “‘is all 
I wanted to know.” 


Sports Across the Sea 


Twenty-six years ago, the American 
and Olympic sculling champion was John 
B. Kelly Sr., handsome Philadelphian who 
had learned his rowfng on that city’s 
Schuylkill river. Then, as now, the sport’s 
highest international prize was the Dia- 
mond Challenge Sculls (established in 
1844) at Henly, England. After the prize 
went Kelly who, unhappily, once had laid 
bricks between college terms. 

Henly officials threw up their hands 
and dusted off an ancient rule (since re- 
voked) disqualifying entries who had “en- 
gaged in menial labor.” Enraged, Kelly 
sent his racing cap to the king in derision 
and swore he would be revenged. 

Last week, Kelly, now a _ wealthy 
brickyard owner and a power in Philadel- 
phia politics, had had his revenge—in part. 
His equally handsome, 19-year-old son, 
John Jr., had fought his way to the Henly 
finals. Unfortunately for the cause of 
poetic justice, young Kelly lost by three 
lengths to Jean Sephariades, of France. 

Up Again. But the race brought again 
to prominence a subject which has found 


its way into the American press with in- 


creasing frequency since the war’s end— 
lack of democracy in British sports. 
Among the first to bring up the point was 
columnist Henry McLemore, once a sports- 
writer himself. 

McLemore recalled the time he had 





been barred from an English golf club- 
house because he was a working newspa- 
perman and told how English spectators at 
an important international match had 
rooted for an American because their own 





Miniature Midgets 


Fans plan, build, race entries all year. 





Aeme 


Jack Nishimoto runs to get motor started. 


Detroit boasts the most loyal group 


of U.S. midget auto racers, is preparing ° 


for a national tourney July 31. The cars 
weigh five to six pounds, race against time 
on a circular track. A thimble of fuel 
powers them‘up to a record 114 mph. 
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finahst was'a°son of the working classes. — 


To this, British novelist Stanley An- 
derson added an admission that the supe- 
riority_of U.S. over British professional 
golfers could be traced directly to the in- 
ferior social status of British pros. “Here 
in your country,” said Anderson to the 
Washington Post’s sports expert Shirley 
Povich, “the leading golf professionals are 
glamorized like film stars. Compare this to 
the British professionals who struggle 
along as servants of the club, . . . This 
has hurt their pride and caused them to 
suffer from an inferiority complex.” Giv- 
ing emphasis to Anderson’s remarks was 
the recent victory in the British open of 
popular Slamin’ Sammy Snead, the West 
Virginia hillbilly, 

Some Improvement. Some hope for 
improvement was seen, however, by 
Charles F. Donmall, general secretary of 
the British Boxing Board of Control. To 
the Washington Star’s Francis E. Stann, 
Donmall confided that the English at last 
have banned the practice of having a “gen- 
tlemen’s” exit for amateur and a “play- 
ers’”’ exit for professional cricket players. 
Both now use the same gate. “At the same 
time,” Donmal added, “there have been 
moves afoot to increase salaries of pro- 
fessional rugby and soccer players (now 
about $40 a week) and, all in all, British 
sports are a bit more democratic.” 

U.S. Case. To Englishmen who have 
complained about their lowly sports estate 
(PATHFINDER, July 3) the new criticisms 
presented a lesson: In sports, ability, not 
background, decides the winner. But the 
U.S. itself is not free of discrimination. 
Example: Skittishness of organized base- 
ball over employing Negro athletes. 


Hail to the Chief 


In the thick of the South Atlantic 
League’s current pennant fight is a 63- 
year-old warrior to whom baseball is an 
old and glamorous story. 

He’s “Chief” Albert Bender, part 
Chippewa Indian, who broke into the big 
leagues with the Philadelphia Athletics in 
1902 via the old Carlisle Indian School and 
a Harrisburg, Pa., semi-pro outfit. 

Now, when most ex-big leaguers 
would be retired, the Chief still is going 
strong as manager of the Sally League’s 
Savannah Indians. 

Set Records. Bender, who became 
the first pitcher in history to win six World 
Series games, has been called by Connie 
Mack “the greatest money pitcher of all 
time.” He won 23 games and lost five for 
the A’s in 1915; won 17 and lost three in 
1914; played in 48 to 52 games a season 
between those years. Bender tried the old 
Federal League in 1915, got the gate and 
went to the Phillies. In 1919 he man- 
aged Richmond, setting a hurling record 
of 29 wins and two losses which still 
stands. Then came seasons with New 
Haven, Reading, Baltimore and four years 
is baseball coach at the Naval Academy. 

Since 1937, Bender has been back 
with Mack as scout and farm club man- 
ager. Just now he’s taking a rest because 
of a physical ailment, but plans to return 
to the Indians within a few weeks. 
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Aviation 


Wings Over Main Street 


Many a horse-owner of the 1890s 
stood wide-eyed watching a horseless car- 
riage bounce down the road. Inwardly he 
might have yearned to swap Dobbin for 
one of the new-fangled contraptions.’ 

Outwardly, though, he laughed. “What 
you gonna do with one of those things 
when the roads are just -barely good 
enough for a buggy?” 

Today the sons and grandsons of 
those men might easily be thinking the 
same thing about private airplanes. “What 
you gonna do with it when there’s no place 
to land it?” f 

In both instances one answer holds 
good—group action. 

Get Together. In the early days of 
motor travel the people who wanted to 
drive but had no decent roads formed auto 
clubs. These groups pushed legislation for 
highways, kept each other informed on 
how other towns were providing for this 
new marvel of transportation, They got 
their roads, 

To bring landing facilities into every- 
one’s “backyard,” where they can become 
a boundless civic advantage, air-minded 
Americans have a similar organization: 
The National Aeronautic Association, 

In Washington, D.C., NAA shepherds 
a vast flock of air development problems 
that come from 19,000 members, most of 
whom (59%) live in towns of under 25,- 
000 population. Only 44 of NAA’s 203 
chapters are in cities of more than 100,000 
population. 

The association’s air development phi- 
losophy is explained by its problem- 
plagued manager Lowell Swenson: 

“Long ago we stopped kidding our- 
selves into believing that American pri- 
vate aviation would develop in the big 
cities. We know, and the industry knows, 
that*Main Street, with its many uses for 
the small airplane, will be the main source 
of strength.” 





Smaller Places Lead 


Cities under 25,000 have three-fifths 
of the National Aeronautic Association’s 
membership. (Write Aviation Department, 
PATHFINDER, if you want more informa- 
tion on your town’s particular air prob- 
lems. ) 
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At Clarion, Iowa, an agricultural town 
of 2,900, airminded citizens who formed 
an NAA chapter floated a municipal air- 
port bond issue in 1941. 

Since then the field has paid off con- 
tinually—to the city in taxes, to the 
town’s businessmen by giving Clarion a 
far larger place on the map than its popu- 
lation ordinarily would warrant. 

Best customers of the field are about 
50 nearby farmers who rent planes to fly 
over their property to check fences, crops. 
livestock. Each year an NAA sponsored 
air “get-together” draws hundreds of peo- 
ple from all over the state. 

At Alliance, Neb., city officials con- 
cerned with air development keep in con- 
stant touch with NAA for counsel in such 
matters as reclaiming for city use the 
huge Army airbase near the city. 

Through NAA aid Alliance has got 
itself placed on the list of prospective 
stops for two national airlines. 

Without air facilities, say the city 
fathers, “Alliance would be practically 


. isolated. Every part of city development 


is aided by our airport and our citizens’ 
enthusiasm for its development.” 
Spreading Wings. In towns like 


those, across the country, it’s much the 


same story. 

Ace-in-the-hole for the smaller towns 
is their invariable ability to build an air- 
port where it will really do some good, 
near the city center. In the big cities air 
development lags in some respects because 
airport room is so far out. 

With those facts learned well during 
its 41 years of work, NAA looks to Main 
Street for the wings of the nation. 

They’re confident they'll get them. 





Underwood & Underwood, Burk Photo 


SKY'S THE LIMIT. NAA's manager Lowell Swenson knows that accomplishments like this airpark 
ot Eldon, Mo., are the answer to U.S. air development. (SEE: Wings Over Main Street) 
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Swing Choir 


Herman McCoy has an ear for advice 


as well as for music. His ear for music 
took him from Denver to Hollywood as an 
arranger for a film studio. His ear for ad- 
vice (from Leopold Stokowski) sent him 
back to Denver to carry out his idea of 
forming a Negro swing choir. 

Following Stokowski’s directive to 
“line up untrained voices of people of 
your own race,” McCoy combed Five 
Points—Denver’s Harlem. From _ wait- 
resses, housemaids, cab. drivers and por- 
ters he recruited 15 men and 15 women. 
Only two could read music, but all could 
sing. 

Three times a week for three months 
the group rehearsed under McCoy. Their 
first break came when a Denver civic 
group agreed to give them an audition. 
With a program of musical comedy num- 
bers, classics and spirituals, the choir sang 
its way to a contract for four concerts in 
Denver. After that comes a tour to New 
York and, eventually, Hollywood, McCoy 
hopes. 


$35,000 Balladeer 


In New York’s smart Cafe Society 
Uptown, where Barney Josephson serves 
up hot dishes of jazz and boogie woogie, 
the show-stopper is 19-year-old Susan 
Reed. 

To the accompaniment of a zither or 
an Irish harp she sings American folk 
songs in a refreshing, high-register voice. 
Until last year singing the songs she 
learned as a child in her native South 
Carolina was just a hobby for the blue- 
eyed, freckled redhead. Daughter of pro- 
ducer Dan Reed and Isadora Bennett, pub- 
licist for the Stage Door Canteen, she 
was schooled in New York, At parties she 





GIRL WITH A LUTE. Susan Reed goes in for 
tithers, too. (SEE: $35,000 Balladeer) 
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sang for fun. A friend of Josepson heard 
her, put in a plug with Barney. The up- 
shot was a sneak audition and a contract 
to sing at Barney’s Cafe Society Down- 
town. After two months she moved up- 
town where her earnings climbed to the 
$35,000-a-year mark. 

Discs and Mikes. She has appeared 
at Carnegie Hall and is under contract to 
do two albums of folk songs a year for 
RCA-Victor. A spot is being lined up for 
her on a radio show. Hollywood and 
Broadway producers are bidding for her 
services. 

Susan spends her spare time studying 
serious music, seeing movies (four a 
week) and rummaging in antique shops 
for ancient musical instruments such as 
zithers and lutes which she ‘econditions 
herself (see photo). 


Off the Needle 


One never can tell what will come 
out these days when one spins the platter! 

For instance, RCA-Victor’s “adven- 
ture in music with Henri Rene and his 
Musette Orchestra,” a side show a la Spike 
Jones without the pots, pans and jingle- 
bells. 

Rene does some musica-kidding of his 
own brand. He carves up such items as 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 and 
serves it with his own rhythm sauce. Other 
Rene rambles rip apart Mozart’s Turkish 
Rondo, Tschaikowsky’s Cappricio Itali- 
enne, Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance No. 10, 
Smetana’s Dance of the Clowns and a 
Chopin Mazurka. 

Whereas Spike gave his own words 
and thumps to his variation of the Grieg 
Peer Gynt Suite, Rene dubs his ditties 
with deceptive new titles such as Turkish 
Delight, Ecstasy, Neapolitan Echoes and 
similar sillies. Somehow half-way traves- 
ties don’t sound so well. 

Jeffersonian. The new RCA-Victor 
list carries the flavor of patriotism. Top 
of the release is given to Randall Thomp- 
son’s The Testament of Freedom: A Set- 
ting of Four Passages from the Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson. Presentation is by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, with the Harvard Glee 
Club directed by G. Wallace Woodworth. 

There are three 12-inch records and 
the verdict is that neither Mr. Thompson 
nor anybody else can make eloquence 
musical and that Tom Jefferson is still 
best in the spoken word. For all that, this 
is a collector’s item for it was-composed 
in honor of the 2ooth anniversary of Jef- 
ferson’s birth and was performed for the 
first time in 1943 at the University of Vir- 
ginia, founded by Jefferson, by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club. 

Also Recommended: George Gersh- 
win’s Summertime and Hoagy Carmichael’s 
Stardust, given class by Eleanor Steber 
(Victor); Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony adding another’ Trisch-Trasch 
polka, patriotically coupled with Sousa’s 
Stars and Stripes Forever (Victor); Friar 
Rock and Easy by Harry James and His 
Orchestra (Columbia); Nobody’s Love Is 
Like Mine and Make Mine Music, plaved 
by Zeke Manners and His Band (Victor). 





Quotes 


lf Mr. Stalin would only let us know 
what a Russian does when his head aches, 
or why he smokes the cigaret he does, or 
what games he gets excited about and why, 
or what preparation he finds best to re- 
move spots from clothing—why, then we 
would be much further along toward a 
real understanding of the Russian people. 
—New York Times. 


Children in Indiana are first taught 
to say: “I am not a candidate for public 
office, but if nominated and elected, I will 
serve to the best of my ability.”—Rep. 
Charles Halleck of Indiana. 


Amerita can bestow her money and 
credMs on her war-enfeebled neighbors 
with a lavish hand and almost indefinitely, 
but the Government has no magic by 
which it can replenish depleted natural re- 
sources. When Henry Wallace was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he warned against the 
folly of growing large surpluses to expor’ 
“Mining the soil,” he called it.—Aansa; 
City Morning Star. 


| don't know what I am going to do 
The first thing is to get some sleep.— 
Chester Bowles, retiring economic stabi- 
lizer. 


| do not dispute Sen. Bilbo’s right 
to express himself on racial issues. Some 
of us may doubt his qualifications as an 
anthropologist.—Sen. Glenn Taylor (D.- 
Idaho). 


| have never done any harm to any- 
body and not even in my dreams have I 
thought of injuring anyone. I do not un- 
derstand why anyone should wish to do 
harm to me.—Mohandas K. Gandhi. 


Chemistry looks ahead to an ever- 
increasing number of jobs, to employing 
20 years from now as many as 250,000 
men and women in the production and fab- 
rication of materials that do not today ex- 
ist.—Richard T. Harding, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Visiting Maryland to receive an hon- 
orary degree, President Truman carefully 
divided his cordiality between two Demo- 
cratic rivals for the Senatorial nomination. 
Which prompts a young matron we know 
to remark: “I know just how he felt. It’s 
like having your mother and your mother- 
in-law to dinner.”—Washington Daily 


News. 


Judge Vinson should make a good 
Chief Justice. A Kentuckian knows how 
to settle feuds.—Dallas Morning News. 


If homes could be built for one half 
of what they cost today, there wouldn't be 
any housing problem. But today a new 
home can’t be bought by more than half 
the people.—Senator Robert A. Taft (R.- 
Ohio). 
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MEN /MECT THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAWN BLADE / 






No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it 


It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double- chick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent bal ance, Coo, ar nd its 
ot wig ly wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 bla les, 75¢, or 


the Durbam barber-tvpe 6 blades, $1.00. / 
1 1 Durham 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢, Barber-type 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. 5, MYSTIC, CONN. 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH- HEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR R 


sHeei Cushion 








Increases Circulation 
wath 0 Ak i 













Weicht Balancer 4 
a a een, Get Quick 
Metatarsal 
Support Wear Guaranteed, 
ee Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
jially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulatéon, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair. $! 


SEND NO MONEY ! aioe Pay “bostman $1 


plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 
price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
afrer 30 days. Send Today! 

ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 456, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. . 4 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas é R EE 









in newspapers, magazines and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “‘break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Exp 

rience unnecessary. Write today for “FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 

200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


[MODERN MEMORIALS $600 


Pe (DELIVERED) 


KLINE EASILY INSTALLED 


“MAY 6 938 
Cast aluminum, 6 x 16 inches. 
Raised lettering, border and wreath. CAST BRONZE 
slightly higher. ‘Write Codey for free section of actual 
marker, free catalog of other styles, sizes, prices, 
livered to your city. Representatives wanted. 


FIRESTONE FOUNDRY, Dept. s2 Ashland, QO. 
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PERSONAL MAKE MONE 


Show 
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buy peadity,, | profit for you, Also y at 0 
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Personal L 
Southern Greeting Card Ca. ™ cca" FREE 


f-7 Memphis 3, Tenn. SAMPLES 
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Lasting Relief | 
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BEST BOOK. Lois Lenski wins 1946 Newberry 
medal for ‘most distinguished contribution to 
children's literature." She wrote “Strawberry 
Girl" (Lippincott: $2.50)—the story of a little 
girl in a poverty-stricken Florida berry family. 


One vs. the Japs 


If Quentin Reynolds should spend 
eight months on a jungle island amid 
70,000 Japs and unfriendly natives, he un- 
doubtedly would write a book about it. 
However, the story would be far different 
than his new book 70,000 to 1 (Random 
House: $2.50) in w hich he tells about Lt. 
Gordon Manuel's similar experience. 

For example, one doubts whether Rey- 
nolds, parachuting from a burning bomber 
with a leg broken, would také time to spit 
at the moon, as does his hero; or, upon 
meeting a fellow-American six months 


later, would ask “Who won the World 
Series?” 
Factual. Nevertheless, Reynold’s 


eighth war book will please the popular 
palate. In 1943, Gordon Manuel, a former 
Maine guide, did parachute into the Pa- 
cific, swim five ‘miles to New Britain and 
subsist in a Jap-filled jungle until a U.S. 
sub rescued him. 

Fascinating. What he ate; his luck 
in falling in with friendly natives and his 
rescue are of indestructible interest and 
Reynolds has made the most of it. 


Fast’s American 


“Don’t beat me again. 
enough.” 

The look on the hard young face 
stayed the older man’s hand. Young Pete 
Altgeld meant what he said. He meant it 
then as a homely, overworked child on an 
Ohio farm. 

He meant it later as he sat in the 
Illinois governor’s mansion and announced 
he would forfeit his political future by 
pardoning three men (the Haymarket an- 
archists) _who had been jailed on a 
trumped-up charge in Chicago, 

Target. John Peter Altgeld did com- 
mit political suicide. Every newspaper in 


I been beat 
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New EASY WAY Makes 





WY 3 
SIDE-WAY 
FINISH STITCH 


aT, 

Two LS 

OF STITCHES FOUR LONG STITCHES 
Darn Stockings, TO PAD BUTTON HOLE 


Mend Tears, Attach Zippers 
and Sew On Buttons, too! 


NOW ONLY 
Once dreaded by every woman, now $ 00 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with this sensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! Fits any sewing 
machine . . . attaches in a moment. Simple to operate. 
Comes complete with hoop for darning stockings, a 
button hole guide and easy directions in ~~ est 
at our risk now and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don't wait 
but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY —ORDER NOW. Just send your 
name and when you receive your button hole attach- 
ment and gift needle threader, Bot only $1.00 plus 
C. O. D. charges thru tman this on the guar- 
antee that if you aren't delighted in every way, you 
may return purchase for full refund. 3 send cash with 
order, we pay postage. Special .. . 3 for $2.50 NOW 
Mail your name and address to 


LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 30-J, 8505 . Phillips, Chicage 17, Mt 


MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
—— , Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 

plus stage. Sent C.O.D, 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yds, 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If 
not perfectly satisfied, just return ( 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing ‘\ 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can’t lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! ~ 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-G, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 37 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
poor payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—"‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 67-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, iil. 


» Naval, military,“aviation training in the 
Sunshine ( ‘ity. Accredited preparation 
for all colleges, gov't academies. Grades 
7 to 12. Small classes All, sports, 
band. Fleet of boats. 215 acres 
on Boca Clega Bay. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box G 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


























CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


AMAZING! 50 with name $1; 21 Card Feature 
Box $1, profit to 50c. Selling Plan and Samples 


on approval. 


MERIT, 70 William St., Dept. C, Newark, N. J. 











Ap ay yariate 
GREETING CARD 

for every occasion will be at 
your fingertips ... 


Each box contains 






with our 


15 cards, j 

boring SPECIAL 
Get Well, EVERYDAY 
yn oe CARD ASSORT-. 
re, MENT—ONLY 
You, Gif 

Card a tied 00 


many others. 
_JUST CUP OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


GUILES, HANSON & GUILES 
110 S. 19th St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

Please send me (POSTAGE-PAID)____\_boxes of the 
DOLLAR ASSORTMENT for which | enclose $ 
(Cash, Check or Money Order) 








Name 





Street and Number 


City Lnereceninetnerenmeene OD ee an 


RATS 


K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed comes in handy Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. 

SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of red 
squill, Better to use around children, chickens, 
and farm animals. 

CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy 
package for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, 
enough to make 200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, 


seed, and feed stores. Stop losing money—get 
K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Com- 
pany, Springfield, c-R-O 
Ohio. Dept. 84. 














ENLARGEMENT! 


FREE - Stunning 5” x 7° 
black and white Enlarge- 
ment that brings out full 
beauty of your favorite nega- 


tive! You'll be thrilled with life-like appearance 

. amazing clearness of every detail! Send best 
negative NOW and 10c to cover postage and 
handling. Negative returned with FREE En- 
lar‘ement. EXTRA BARGAIN! Send 50c and 
we'll include ‘‘Nu-Style” handsome 8’ x 10’ 
simulated Mother-of-Pearl frame fto hold your 
Enlargement. Money-back guarantee. Write now 
for prompt delivery. 


BOSTONIAN PHOTO LABORATORIES 
Dept. 118 BOSTON 25, MASS. 





RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BLACKHEADS « PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—mildly 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for easy 
removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will 
refund your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 
SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
WGst, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
MAKE) (mAzina,, a? eg j25 


jeous Christmas Cai “A 


. ap. 9 other profi 
satures clever] seas, 











the country turned against him. But he 
also won immortality. 

Newest proof of this is a fervid book 
about him by Howard Fast, author of 
Citizen Tom Paine. 

Entitled The American (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce: $3), Fast’s story traces Alt- 
geld’s career from boyhood to his death. 
It shows him as a sullen boy driven by 
some inner urge to plod through books; 
as a Union soldier; as a school teacher, a 
tramp and a victim of misfortune until he 
stumbled upon law as the path to the 
position he craved, 

Sacrifice. Not until he became gov- 
ernor were Altgeld’s labor sympathies 
awakened to the point where he was will- 
ing to sacrifice all for the cause. 

Fast is not clear on the reasons for 
the change, but his zeal for his subject 
carries him over the gap. The American 
is strong and intuitive—good reading, even 
for the non-Altgeld disciple. 


“Now It Can Be Told” 


By virtue of a tremendous flood of 
books and pamphlets, World War II and 
the administrations of the late President 
Roosevelt seem certain to become the best 
reported era in world history. 

The newest work of this sort is one 
of the best—Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s story of the invasion of Western 
Europe and conquest of the German ar- 
mies therein. 

Officially, the book is ‘Eisenhower’s 
report to the British and American com- 
bined chiefs of staff and, as such, was re- 
leased simultaneously in both countries. 

Costs $1. The American edition is 
123 pages, magnificently printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated, It may be obtained for $1 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 





Competent military critics have hailed 
the report as a “masterpiece of military 
writing,” praised it for “a fair and straight- 
forward account” of the progress of Allied 
arms from D-Day to VE-Day. 

Eisenhower cites three “episodes” as 
the “most decisive in insuring victory” in 
the 11-month campaign. These were the 
Allied landing on the Normandy beaches, 
the crushing of the German 7th Army in 
the Falaise ‘pocket and the wiping out of 
resistance up to the Rhine. 

Shares Success. Although he gives 
due credit to assisting forces, the Supreme 
Commander nevertheless has written pri- 
marily of the ground force operations for 
which he was directly responsible. He 
modestly shares credit for success with 
both American and British subordinates 
and takes full responsibility for phases of 
the campaign which have received criti- 
cism. 

The Eisenhower report thus becomes 
a companion piece to the recent and popu- 
lar Biennial Report to the Secretary of 
War of Gen. George Marshall. But it is 
by no means the last of the “inside dope” 
books. 

FDR Next. Harry Hopkins’ memoirs, 
reportedly only in note form at his death. 
are being whipped into shape by Robert 
Sherwood, playwright and Roosevelt ghost- 
writet. Grace Tully, FDR’s secretary, and 
Michael F. Reilly, his Secret Service chief, 
are working on separate memoirs describ- 
ing the late President’s private life. 

More new light will be shed by a 
forthcoming biography of Adm. Thomas 
C. Hart, Asiatic Fleet commander at the 


time of Pearl Harbor. In addition, Samuel 
Eliot Morison is leading a group of Har- 
vard professors in writing a naval history 
of the war. After that, Morison may write 
a thorough-going biography of Roosevelt 
which would take years to finish. 





Acme 


NORMANDY BEACHHEAD. Maps like this dot Eisenhower's report on the invasion of Western 


Europe. (SEE: 


“Now It Can Be Told") 
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Bypaths 


Don’t Look Now 


Television, for fellows like me, 
Has little chance of succeeding: 
I like to tune the radio on, 
And continue with my reading. 
Philip Lazarus 


Stalin’s announcement of another five 
year plan clears up the question of why 
Russian soldiers have always been so anx- 
ious to buy watches from our G.I.s over- 
seas. In their homeland they carry calen- 
dars instead of clocks. 


They may build better automobiles 
but they'll never build a better mule than 
the Georgia brand, in the opinion of two 
Moultrie, Ga., motorists. The mule was 
grazing at the roadside when an automo- 
bile whizzed around a bend and knocked 
him down, The second car, just behind, 
hit him too. The mule lunged to his feet, 
shook off the dust and resumed grazing. 
But both cars had to be towed away. 


I went to the animal fair, 
The birds and beasts had seats; 
They were all afraid to hold a parade 
Because of the shortage of meats. 


Any visitor to Washington can tell 
you that the State Department needs a 
good bath as much as any building in 
town. The news must have reached the 
Russians too. They still seem to be will- 
ing to help the renovation with a shellack- 
ing here and there. 


Dictionary of Movie Pests 


Nudger: Gently but firmly digs his 
sharp elbow into your ribs each time the 
screen reveals a situation he considers too 
subtle for your dull mind to grasp. 

Explainer: Explains the minutest de- 
tails of the plot to his hard-of-hearing ac- 
complice; sits directly behind you. 

Paper Crackler: Frequents the mati- 
nees. She specializes in crunching cello- 
phane candy bags at the climax when 
screen voices are low and tense. 

Hat Fanatic: Wears a broad-brimmed 
hat that blocks a view of the screen for all 





owe. 


Woppes 
"He must be someone pretty important to have 
o cow all his own!” 


JULY 31, 1946 
















VITAL MARKET INFORMATION 


New York 


County Basic Data 


Compued and Put sree by 
WAREET RESEARCH DLPARTWENT FARW JOURNAL INC 
Was? gion Savere Prisceipre S Perro 
Pree $1.00 pe Siete Compute wet covering 48 States 
207? covmnes $22 OO Postage prepee owe U 


THAT EVERY MANUFAC- 
TURER SHOULD HAVE 


Successful selling demands 
a knowledge of markets. 
County Basic Data folios 
give facts you should know 
— Population breakdown, 
Housing Characteristics, 
wage earners, wages, Ag- 


ricultural data, trade fig- 
ures’ breakdown, bank de- 
posits, buying income, etc. 
etc. etc. Tabulated by coun- 
ties. Complete folio for 
each State. Folio for any 
State only $1 — complete 
set of Folios for 48 States 
for $25. 


When ordering, specify States desired. Send orders to Market Research 
Department, Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME (2 


RUBBER (°w<c, 
Yo) io )— mee o han 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
2he each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 
resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


$O-LO WORKS, INC., Dept. H-809, LOVELAND, OHIO 





m’*TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
+ Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 

7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx all 
shoes. Cushions your arches.and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.0:D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blexsed reliet. 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4-HA, N. ¥. C. 24 









Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief— 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. 


| Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 


back on returm of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists, 


NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
LUMINOUS FISH HOOKS 


At last... here are the sensational new fish hooks" 
that actually invite fish to bite ‘em and get 
hooked. Glo-Hooks not only hold fish after they 
are hooked, they really lure more fish and bigger 
fish to your hook. The super-bright plastic com- 
und molded on every Glo-Hook is the most 
ighly luminous known to modern science And, 
it’s well-known that fish, as well as many other 


creatures of nature, are attracted almost irre- 
sistibly to light. 


LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES ‘ 


Order your Gio-Hooks today 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in man 

cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutc 

lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. I. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-G-2, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








Accounting— Book-Keeping 
made easy. New, practical, quick. No 
study—no work. Just follow a few simple 
rules. Send 25c for sample Bulletin B. 

Money back if not satisfied. 

EFFICIENCY INSTITUTE, P. O. Box 254, Evanston, Wi. 









CHRISTIAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c, Sell at $1. Also sell our complete Line of 
20 Assortments. 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Bex 307 Shepherdstown, Pa 








PLAYER PIANO old favorites and 


newest hits. 
ROLLS Send for free list of over 400 


titles. 2 for 95c 
THE A. BACHAND CO. 
North Adams, Mass. 








THE BRIGHT WAY 


Set of 3 assorted size Gilo-Hooks, only $1.00 (tax inc.) 


Double your money back if you're not convinced Glo-Hooks 


are world’s greatest fish catchers 


SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. 


3405 Nerth Clark Street 





DEPT. D-2 


Chicago 13, Illinois 


home Lele) 4 
MORE FISH! 








NO DRAFT- TENDING 


Enjoy Luxury-of 


Automatic Control 


on Any Furnace 
HEAT 


CRISE 
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INSTALL, NOW 99" 
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repoir mang hardw re stote | 
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CRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 







HOT WATER 
IN 5 MINUTES 


.. with the ELDEN ELEC- 
TRIC WATER HEATER. 
Simply place the heater in 
water, plug it into your elec- 
tric light outlet. Complete with 
6 feet rubber cagd and plug. 
Act now! Send check or money 
order. No C.O.D.’s — your 
money back if not satisfied. 





— 
Add 25¢ for 
Postage 






CHROME PLATED 
CAN'T RUST 
DEALERS: Write for Discounts 


ELDEN PRODUCTS Co. Dept. 39 
7310 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


AIRSICK 
NAUSEA, 


..Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


| “STAMP FINDER”! 


ones’ svVeuaais iTAMP FINDER! Send 
or big new + fully Sustrated. 
syou instantly t '° ident i diffi- 
cult stamps and the Countries t on come 
from. Ao fine ket of ftascinatin,; 
stamps trom Egy 
ala, prus, etc., aes mage ships 
sporovsi uepitants enclosing 3e postage! 
ja 
itustrated bargain list included 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS. MAINE 





caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 

















Astounding values with name 
imprinted. 15 beautiful box as- 
eZ sortments of Christmas cards, 
gift wrappings and cards for 
all occasions. Popular person- 
alized Stationery. o experience 


@:| RDS needed. Write TODAY for samples 

CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. 951 

117 W. Peari pavtan Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

HEARING AID 

WITHOUT BATTERY 

Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 

band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 

American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-15,), N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


and complete selling plan. 
D E/ \ 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
58 
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Oh, the Democrats say 
That the country today 
Needs a Democrat’s hand at the 
wheel 
Each hired forecaster 
Sees only disaster 
If voters unseat the New 
Deal. 


Low wages, high prices 
Political vices 
Inflation, depression and chaos... 
The prospect foreseeable 
Is most disagreeable 
If we let the Republicans sway us. 
Now the GOP boys > 
With about as much noise 
—And surely with equal veracity !— 
Compare day by day 
The donkey’s harsh bray 
With the elephant’s steady sagacity. 


occupants in the succeeding five or 10 


rows, 

Gossiper: Movie pest No. 1. For her 
the picture is just so much gravy to gar- 
nish her whispers that So and So is That 
Way about What’s His Name. 

Gum-Cracker: Gum-chewing tempo 
rises and falls with the story’s dramatic 
Tenderest scenes are interrupted 
with loud staccato bursts. (One solution: 
Stick the annoyer’s chewing gum under 
your seat with the chewer firmly attached 
to. it.) 

—Milton Prensky 


Quips 


It requires hundreds of nuts to hold 
an automobile together—and only one to 
knock it apart.—Columbus Dispatch. 


When a girl says, “Darling, tell me 
you love me,” she expects you to lie like 
a gentleman.—Atlanta Journal. 


High school seniors have encountered 
certain shortages but none in the advice 
department.—/ndianapolis News. 

We don’t see much future for that 
Minnesota duckling with two left feet. 
If it weren’t for the feathers, however, he 
might grow up to become a bureaucrat.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 


Bernard Shaw was only partly cor- 
rect when he identified patriotism with 
noise and conflict. The people who deride 
patriotism also are noisy and quarrelsome. 
—Washington Evening Star. 


A scientist there isn’t such a 
thing as completely empty space. That 
seems to be true in regard to parking 
space.—Tulsa World. 


Says 


One of the biggest reconversion prob- 
lems is that bothersome thing of earning 





Their seers never tire 
Of prophesies dire 
Of strife, and corruption, and schism 
If the Democrats win 
We face ruin and sin 
And perhaps—even worse—C—nism! 


Thus the voter, surrounded, 
With arguments pounded, 
Disheartened, dismayed and distrait 
Is locked in a room 
With disaster and doom— 
And asked to choose one for his mate. 


The only salvation 
He sees for the nation 

Is a vague hope that 

somewhere along the line 
somebody, 
somehow, 
may possibly have been guilty 
Of a little exaggeration. 
Robert Conly 





what they are paid which is troubling a lot 


of people. — Madrid (lowa) Register- 
News 
A Hoover prophecy came true. He 


said there would be a chicken in every pot 
and the darned thing is there every day in 
the week.—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News-Sen- 
tinel. 


Stassen invaded the Cornhusker State 
and came out with the shucks.—Dallas 
News. 


An old-timer is one who can remem- 
ber when it wasn’t unusual to have bacon 
and eggs for breakfast.—T7zlsa World. 


If the amount you pay in income 
taxes is greater than the amount you save. 





Uncle Sam is making more net profit on 
your work than you are making.—Atlanta 
Journal. 


"The Senator likes to kiss the same babies year 
offer year.” 


PATHFINDER 
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Here’s the 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal 
De Luxe Coupe for five—Like all Studebakers, it’s a 
standout in operating economy. Both Champion and 
Commander models are available in 4-door and 2-door 
sedans, 3-passenger and 5-passenger coupes. Alluring 
new 1947 Studebaker convertibles are coming shortly. 





bs 


Actual photograph of New 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal De Luxe 4-door Sedan 


weel and low...a melody in mele 


... the completely new 1947 Studebaker 


eas is it—the new 1947 car that 
you've been hoping someone 
would build—a car even finer than 
you dreamed of, 


That picture of it you see above 
is an actual photograph of the real 
thing—the beautiful new 1947 
Studebaker “in person.” 


Here’s more than a car out ahead 
in point of time—it’s unmistakably 
far ahead in distinctive postwar 
styling —completely new from every 
view — brand new bodies—advanced 
new chassis—a low, long, luxurious 
motor car that’s a melody in metal. 


Featured here is the big, roomy, 
new Studebaker Champion 6-pas- 
senger, 4-door sedan—and there’sa 
full range of other thrilling body 


styles in Commander as well as 
Champion models. 

These cars are ready months in 
advance, because Studebaker had 
the earnest co-operation of the finest 
group of employees in the motor car 
industry in producing them. 


Go to the nearest Studebaker 
dealer’s showroom and see these 
beauties right away. And remember, 
these 1947 Studebakers excel by far 
in riding comfort and handling ease 
as well:as in exclusive smartness. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


©The StudebokerCorp'n, SouthBend?27, Indiana,U S.A. 





=" ale you Wee foul ufo 
i ogc frruild youn af 


TRY THIS EASY FOOL-PROOF WAY...WITH 


SS; WEECCOSE | parrenten svruP! 


MADE BY STALEY'S 


Don’t worry about the bugaboos of freezing fruit. Don’t worry 
about discoloring or mushiness. This new way is unbelievably 
simple. No hot kitchen work. And no other way of putting up 
fruit can compare with the color, taste and texture you get by 
freezing fruit the fool-proof Sweetose way. 

Sweetose White Syrup is a patented invention. It’s made 
from corn, but is not like any other corn syrup you ever tasted. 
It’s really sweet and beautifully clear. It has a different action 
on fruit. It glazes the surface, penetrates the cells, and helps to 
keep fruit plump. You do not even need to slice your fruit. And 
with reasonable care in thawing, the fruit will come to your 
table in all its natural brilliance. 

Freezing of fruit, of course, is new. In early attempts some 
fruit was mushy, and other fruit discolored badly. But now, 
after three years of tests approved by leading authorities, we 
offer you this simple, fool-proof way. 

Why don’t you plan to try this new and wonderful method 
this summer. Just send the coupon at the right for full directions 
for freezing fruits the Sweetose way. We will also send you rec- 
ipes for eleven luscious sweet: desserts made with this sweeter 
syrup. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois. 


***Sweetose’’ is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, 
registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your locker man will help. If you 
do not have a quick freeze, just 
put up your fruit at home, take it 
to the freezer locker plant in your 
neighborhood and have him 
freeze it for you. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-7 


+++ QMS: - — P. O. Box 1091, Decatur, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete direc- 
(Certified Photograph: The photog- tions for freezing fruits the Sweetose way. 
rapher certifies that this is an un Also send me recipes for eleven luscious sweet 


retouched photo of peaches frozen “ . 
with Sweetosee and that the desserts made with Sweetose—without sugar ! 
colors have been faithfully repro- 


duced. Affidavit on request.) Name 





